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NATIONAL PLANNING CONFERENCE — 1961 


This issue of the Community Planning Review is devoted to some of the addresses given at our 
annual National Planning Conference, held this year in Halifax from October 10-18. Unfortun- 
ately it has not been possible to publish all the addresses, or some of the shorter contributions 
made during general discussions. The minutes of the Annual General Meeting and the President’s 
Annual Report have been mailed to all members of the Association. Obeying the Biblical maxim 
that the last shall be first, we have used the President’s concluding remarks to the delegates as the 


introduction to this issue. Ed. 


It is a very dangerous thing. to put on the programme that the 
President will speak to you again—as if you have not had 
enough of him! But this is a “pousse-café”, or, as you say in 
English, a “chaser”. 

We can all agree that this has been a very successful con- 
ference. The total number of delegates attending all the sessions 
was 328, and about 90 ladies have taken part in the ladies’ 
programme. We have been lavishly entertained by the cities 
of Halifax and Dartmouth, by the Province of Nova Scotia, 
by Oland and Son Ltd., and by many other organizations. I 
know that you will want to join me in expressing our appreci- 
ation to General Brennan and his staff. 

But, if we have been enjoying ourselves, if we have had 
some fun, we have also been working hard. Without minimiz- 
ing the contribution of anybody, I would like to draw some 
preliminary appreciations or conclusions from this meeting. 


I believe that the most significant contribution to the Con- 
ference has been, as it should be, the Keynote Address by 
Professor Anthony Adamson. I think it could have been called 
“The ABC of the Compleat Regional Planner". His six pro- 
positions will bear studying, and it is our intention to print 
his speech in the Review for your convenience. I do not know 
if you feel you should go about calling your representative a 
“hypocrite”, but vigorous thinking and strong language are 
indicated. 

If Mr. Dobush's comments on the RAIC Report mean any- 
thing, it is that the architects need CPAC. Maybe we have not 
taken this report too seriously because it sounded so familiar. 
And, as somebody remarked, “Pretty well all that’s in it is 
already in our files". One of the reasons might be that the 
Secretary for the Enquiry was our former Executive Director, 
Alan Armstrong. Be that as it may, I believe that better 
communications between CPAC and the RAIC are indicated. 
This matter is in the hands of your Council. 

This brings to my mind one of the conclusions that can be 
drawn from the otherwise excellent reporting of this Conference. 
In an editorial, in a first page story in Thursday's newspaper, 
and also in a speech, our Association has been identified as a 
group of “planning experts", "planners", “town planners". This 
upgrading is, of course, flattering (or is it?). But it can pro- 
duce a lot of mischief. This matter of not being known for 
what we are, after so many years, may cast a sad reflection on 
our ability. I would like to think that it reflects, instead, the 
present ubiquity of the planner, which is part of our achieve- 


ment. It is, however, most urgent that we better define our- 
selves, and this matter is also in the hands of your Council. 

I do not want to conclude without bringing back to your 
minds the talk of Mrs. van Ginkel. Please do not range this 
matter of aesthetics with the fringe of community matters that 
can be dealt with when everything else has been considered. 
In my repeated bouts with Brother Ass (that's me when I feel 
practical, business-like, materialistic) I have to spell out, again 
and again, that the City is built for Man, and that this animal 
has at least two of his four legs off the ground. I suppose you 
could build a City with the help of a computer, but you could 
not begin to analyse the human values of Dubrovnic with the 
most advanced IBM. 

I cannot go into all the good work that has been done by 
the different panels—on land use for the city or the country, 
the organization of a Regional Planning Authority, Canada's 
Centenary, or transit in planning. This work, full of ideas, 
has to be collated and assessed, as you will be hearing more 
about it. 

Let me say to you that I have enjoyed your company 
immensely, and that I am looking forward to working with all 
of you during the coming year. 


Jacques Simard, President CPAC 


T. L. Trainor (right), Deputy Mayor of Halifax, greets Jacques Simard, 
President of CPAC, outside the Nova Scotian Hotel. 
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keynote address: 


HOW TO MAKE REGIONAL PLANNING WORK 


Prof. Anthony Adamson 


Planning Consultant and. Vice-Chairman, National Capital Commission 


My role, and that of every person giving a so-called keynote 
address is to stimulate. I must try to make you go on to the 
next set of hard chairs bubbling with a desire to argue and 
express opinions. The title of my remarks—“How to Make 
Regional Planning Work" is certainly not answerable by me at 
this time. If it were, I should recommend that you devote 
the rest of this conference to forming “Adamson for Mayor" 
clubs across Canada. 


Besides stimulation, the duty of a keynote speaker is to 
present an analysis of the subject which might suitably serve 
the discussions which follow. I am therefore going to try to 
analyse why regional planning does not work—yet. It does 
not work yet because the publie have attitudes which, in a 
democracy, prevent it from working. I will state these now, 
and then go back to them one by one and try and see if there 
is anything in the Provinces which gives us hope to think that 
regional planning will work soon. As I see it, there are six 
publie attitudes which we have to combat: 


1. "Nobody really knows what regional planning is." 

2. “Regional planning is not necessary because local planning 
must come first.” 

3. “The number of municipalities within a region is often so 
great and, as there is no regional government to assure the 
implementation of a regional plan, why make one?” 

4. “To obtain the co-operation of a number of local authorities it 

is necessary to have set wp better machinery for co-operation 

than exists.” 

“The Province should do it. We can’t. It is not our problem.” 

6. “There are enough damned planners pushing us around now 
and we don’t need any more.” 


Or 


If we could knock these obstacles out, or if we could whittle 
them down, we would be on our way to making regional planning 
work. I should like therefore to study how we can do this. 
You will see that I am not going to be technical, or give 
examples. The room is filled with clever people. Several earn 
their livelihood and think they earn their keep from regional 
planning, which I do not. They are on the programme later. 
I will just try to analyse, as I see it, these particular obstacles. 


Nobody really knows what Regicnal Planning is. 


This first obstacle has, of course, some basis in fact. The scope 
of regional planning is vast and could possibly extend from a 
land use plan to domesticate polar bears in the region of Baffin- 


land down to a plan for the domestication of automobile traffic 
in Metropolitan Montreal. I shall consider, however, that this 
conference thinks of regional planning as the planning of an 
urban-centered region. It is these that are the most numerous 
and most in need of physical planning. 


For my purposes I shall therefore define regional planning as 
comprehensive physical planning over a large area, around a 
great centre. I realize that this is a very general definition and 
one with which many here will quarrel. But as this obstacle I 
am discussing is an obstacle in the public mind, or in the public 
understanding, I think it is essential to define regional planning 
in a way that is completely simple. 


In Canada, it is probably only in Alberta that we have seen 
the setting up by provincial arrangement of a series of urban- 
centered regions for the purposes of preparing regional plans. 
But the boundaries of the urban-centered regions of Alberta are 
far easier to define than they are in the East. In the East, 
where our towns are nearer together, it is really quite difficult 
to know whether a part of a province which has several towns 
should be divided into one urban-centered region or into four 
or five. This uncertainty and this lack of leadership from most 
provincial governments in determining what are the urban- 
centered regions of their province, have led people to fall back 
on area planning, as in Ontario. The joint planning areas of 
most provinces are certainly not regions, and it is essential, if 
we wish to overcome this particular obstacle, to stress this fact. 
An Ontario County, for instance, is not a region. Besides this 
lack of understanding of the boundaries of a region, there is 
also a lack of understanding concerning what a regional plan 
should consist of. Again, it is difficult to say exactly what this 
should be, but I think it is realistic to define the contents of a 


regional plan as proposals without which local planning cannot 
be truly effective. If regional planning is defined in this way, 
those who find local planning ineffective will perhaps not blame 
the stupidity or cupidity of local persons in authority, but find 
for them sufficient reasons for their failures. 


Another way of overcoming this obstacle is to try and explain, 
in a Canadian context, what regional planning has done, so that 
they can interpret it for their own use in their own Province. 
As, without doubt, the regional plans of Alberta are more effec- 
tive than elsewhere, I believe it would be desirable to publicize 
as much as possible their work, their achievements and their 
contents. 


Regional planning is so often surrounded by a mystique. It 
can be of extraordinary complexity, quite beyond the under- 
standing of the public. I do not believe that a single member 
of a single planning board in Canada, if he attended a lecture 
in Philadelphia given by a member of the Regional Science 
Foundation would come away with any understanding of what 
had been said, what they were after, or what the computer 
did. Certainly, as a professor of town planning, I went to a 
lecture and did not understand a word for 55 minutes. I think, 
therefore, that it is necessary to “cry down” the complexities 
of the economic inter-play of industries and agriculture and 
communication, which is built up by professors of geography 
and people like that. Cars are not sold by advertising the 
stresses in torsion bars; they are sold by snazz. And planning 
always suffers by not having any snazz. It always suffers by 
being something which many people cannot understand. It 
suffers in this regard largely because it is a projection of what 
is going to happen. And most people wanting to know what 
is going to happen get their tea cups read, and are appalled at 
a theory that it can be done scientifically, comprehensively and 
at a large scale. 


My suggestion, therefore, with regard to this particular 
obstacle, is to define regional planning simply. 


Regional Planning is not generally 
considered necessary by the public 
who believe that local or municipal 
planning comes first. 


What must come first is a comprehensive survey of the local 
and regional needs. All of us interested in planning must plug 
away at getting the public to understand that planning depends 
upon informed foresight, and that you cannot possibly plan 
unless you have a very thorough knowledge of all the develop- 
mental forces that are at work. If you can get this across, then 
I think it is easier to get it across that all the developmental 
forces which are at work on one municipality do not arise within 
that municipality, and that a great many and often the most 
important are forces outside it, which are regional. 


It is, of course, extremely difficult to get across to the public 
that regional planning is necessary because the provincial 


governments do not take leadership. Whenever I hear a 
provincial politician say that he believes in local autonomy, 
and grass roots democracy, and letting the municipalities solve 
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their problems without interference, I believe that man to be 
a hypocrite. I believe him to be a man who uses that kind of 
popular sentiment to avoid his responsibility as a provincial 
member of the legislature. 


May I suggest to you that whenever you hear an MLA, a 
Cabinet Minister, or a Premier, who says these things that you 
rebuke him. Too often I come to planning conferences and 
listen to some Minister get that sort of thing off his chest. It 
is just possible that sometimes this sort of thing is said in 
earnest but, in my opinion, it is rare. 


In the minds of the public, local planning no doubt takes 
first place because it is usual for the public to think small, to 
think of its own residential lot, the cracks in the sidewalk, the 
mill rate and the danger from apartment houses. There must 
be some way to get across to this man who thinks this way 
that the small things depend upon the great, and that as his 
street depends upon his city for successful operation, so his city 
depends upon his region. 


The most effective way of overcoming this obstacle is to find 
some definite local irritation for which there is no solution with- 
out some regional policy for development. In every place there 
are such things to be found. 


The number of municipalities within 
a region is often great and there is 
no regional government to assure the 
implementation of a regional plan. 


This third obstacle expresses the feeling of defeat on the part 
of the public at the immense problem of co-ordinating a number 
of self-centered municipalities without having some single 
regional government above them with the power of co-ordinat- 
ing their actions. 


Obviously, if a single government such as a Dutch Province, 
or à Yugoslav People's Republic or à London County Council 
prepare a regional plan for its whole jurisdiction, there is a body 
of authority pushing for its implementation. When a regional 
plan is no government's responsibility, planning is inhibited. 

This problem has been met in Canada in a number of ways. 
In large urban centres we have seen the formation of several 
Metropolitan Governments. Metropolitan Government is one 
of Canada's great contributions to local government science, 
and several provinces are experimenting in this field. We are, 
in fact, way out in front. People come from Tokyo just to see 
Winnipeg. The need for comprehensive planning over a large 
area was the chief force behind the formation of such govern- 
ments, and the powers given to them indicate this. 


Along with this trend of federating or “metropolitanizing” 
cities, towns and suburban municipalities together under a 
strong second tier of urban government with a new name, the 
older second tier of rural government, the county, is showing 
a considerable comeback in some provinces. The county is not 
universal across Canada. For a decade or two many thought 
its days were numbered but, in certain of the provinces, there 
is much talk of county or even multi-county planning. It is 
mostly talk, because the powers of a county were designed to 
meet older needs which did not include the need to enforce 
development programmes and land use regulations on inde- 
pendent constituent municipalities. 

There is now some talk of altering these powers and bucking 
the traditional attitudes of county councils and making them 
actually the dominant level in local government, just as the 
new metropolitan governments have become dominant over 
their constituent cities and towns. "Trends toward a dominant 
county, or toward a “planning county" or to a metropolitan 
council government are all three of them aspects of the two-tier 
federating idea, an idea which attempts to build on existing 
foundations a suitable single government to meet the need to 
plan comprehensively over a large area. 

As against this federating trend there is, in some Provinces, 
a counter-trend of vast amalgamations or annexations to provide 
a much larger area for a single one-tier government. This also 
is occurring in order to provide larger single political boundaries 
for comprehensive planning. In Ontario these larger munici- 
palities still bear the old names of township, village, town or 
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city. Where a city annexes grandly and widely, the economy 
of the county suffers because it loses its constituents. But, the 
fight of metropolis versus county has done good. It has, in 
some provinces, stimulated the county, through provincial 
action, to update its powers. 


Assuming that it will never be possible to give many regions 
a regional form of local government, I come to the next obstacle 
to the establishment of regional planning. 


To obtain the cooperation of a 
number of local authorities it 
is necessary to set up better 
machinery for cooperation than 
exists. 


I don't think there is any provincial legislation which does not 
“permit” the formation of a planning board or planning com- 
mission covering two or more local government jurisdictions. 
In some provinces the machinery for co-ordinating local plan- 
ning on a wider geographic basis has worked better than in 
others. 


In British Columbia and Alberta the legislation seems to 
be the most effective. In the latter province, as I understand 
it, planning districts may be formed with a district commission 
composed of representatives from four Provincial Departments 
of Government, along with representatives from the local 
governments within its area. Seven of these districts have 
formed, varying in size from three or four thousand square miles 
up to 100,000. Their boundaries are based on the concept of 
an urban-centered region but, being large in area and thus 
encompassing a great deal of rural country, the rural interest, 
the rural problems and the rural economy are given full con- 
sideration in the planning process. The planning districts of 
Alberta are regionally larger and more rational as planning areas 
than are the large scale amalgamations, say of Ontario, or the 
metropolitan federations already mentioned. The metropolitan 
federations usually have a right to plan beyond their boundaries. 


The Alberta planning district operates well for other reasons. 
'The most important is that Provincial Department representa- 
tives are on their commissions. The province pays one-half the 
cost of its operation, which is always helpful, and a high standard 
of technical personnel is required before the payment is made. 
The District is also the subdivision approving agency which 


gives it a key power. 


Once a plan is approved by an Alberta District Planning 
Commission, by the Municipal Council and by the Provincial 
Regional Advisory Board, the municipalities are bound by it, 
subject to their financial abilities to implement it. 


In B.C., the Province does not seem to have as full repre- 
sentation on the regional planning commissions as in Alberta. 


Outside of these two provinces, permissive legislation for 
joint planning, though it has been on the books for years, has 


not proved effective. It is particularly ineffective in Ontario 
where planning is recognized by every city as an essential 
element in the administration, and where there is all kinds of 
activity in joint planning. But this does not produce, in my 
opinion, regional planning of any moment. The joint planning 
areas in Ontario and in most of Canada are urban and suburban 
area, combinations and there is little consideration of agricul- 
tural land use except for the purpose of keeping it out of urban 
development. 


One could go into all the different systems in Canada of joint 
or multi-municipal area planning but it would, I think, be profit- 
less because it is ineffective. 


In every province there are also provincial agencies for 
regional conservation, regional water supply and regional eco- 
nomic development which are usually not co-ordinated except 


at the Cabinet level. These affect the operation of joint plan- 
ning. There are also varying systems of assessment, taxation 
and provincial grants. These also, in their way, influence for 
good or bad the operation of "comprehensive planning over a 
large area" without which “local planning cannot be truly 
effective", and I may touch on some of their inhibiting influences 
later. 


In one or two provinces including, I think, Newfoundland, 
municipal or local governments may delegate certain of their 
powers to the planning authority. So far as I know, this has 
not occurred anywhere, but it is a new concept in the planning 
field. The developmental problems of regions differ greatly; 
those for instance of the municipalities in Pictou County, Nova 
Scotia, who have formed a joint planning commission, face quite 
different problems to those in the Peace River Regional Plan- 
ning Commission area in B.C. Flexibility in the allocation of 
authority to planning agencies is highly desirable, and the dele- 
gation concept is one which could allow for regional planning 
authorities to vary, according to regional needs, without having 
special acts of provincial legislatures for each region. 


In all the examples of provincial machinery for co-ordinated 
planning, one level of government is left unrepresented, the 


Federal Government of the Dominion of Canada. Considering 
that this is quite an important government with more funds 
than the other two combined, and that it carries out much 
research in rural, urban and many other matters, and operates 
the CMHC without which residential development. in Canada 
would be in a sorry pickle, and builds Post Offices, Fish Hatch- 
eries, Harbours, Airports, Parks and Penitentiaries, and holds 
conferences about “Resources for Tomorrow" and by its eco- 
nomic policy sets the whole climate for urban growth, it is 
unfortunate that we have to hit it over the head with the 
British North America Act every time. 


A general public feeling that “the 
Province should do it” and that 
“it is not our problem”. 


The next obstacle I have set up to knock down is the sentiment 
which says “we can’t do anything about it—the province ought 
to do it”. 


There is no doubt in my mind that the province ought to 
give leadership in regional planning. In the majority of pro- 
vinces they have failed to do so. There is no question but that 
they are at fault. This does not, however, relieve us, as citizens 
operating a municipality, or as developers, or industrialists, or 
individuals, to sit back and do nothing. The provincial govern- 
ments are the creations of our votes. For one reason or another 
they are not giving leadership in most of the provinces, and in 
most cases the reasons have something to do with the obstacles 
which I mention. They do not believe that there is a great 
public desire to see regional plans prepared, and though they 
may think that they would be useful both to the provincial and 
to local governments, they hesitate to give leadership which is 
not apparently demanded. 


The provincial government cannot impose a regional plan 
politically. The provincial government and its departments 
cannot even prepare a regional plan without using the know- 
ledge of those persons working in the planning and development 
fields in the municipalities within the region, and with persons 
in Federal Departments. Regional planning, like every other 
form of planning, requires team work, co-ordination and under- 
standing of a multiplicity of problems. Those people who say 
“the province ought to do it” are wrong. The province ought 
to see that it is undertaken, they ought to encourage and initiate, 
they ought to take part and at once, they ought to examine all 
the reasons why this essential piece of public administration is 
not operating. 


One of the reasons, of course, why provincial governments 
do not give leadership is the representation in the legislatures. 
Suburban divisions in urban-centred areas are notoriously 
under-represented. They are the areas growing in population 
faster than counts can show; they are the areas which suffer 
most acutely from a lack of planning and from a lack of under- 
standing of their stresses. At the beginning these suburban 
areas are usually represented by the old sitting County Member 


who is likely to have a more complete understanding of the rural 
than of suburban problems. He may, after a time, be replaced 
by an urban-oriented man, but we see such places as Scar- 
borough Township with a population of 175,000 people repre- 
sented by one man, whereas the little rural populations of one- 
fifth the size have equal representation in the Legislature. 
There is also a tendency for Cabinet Ministers and Premiers 
to come from the principle cities or metropolitan areas. There 
is a mistrust of the city boy by the small town or village or 
rural person. This mistrust is being increased by the inequitable 
conditions which are so often forced upon the agricultural land- 
owner under local planning, because assessment and other sys- 
tems set up at an earlier date are now quite out of date in the 
new systems of urbanization and in the new forms which town- 
ships and cities and suburbs and exurbs are taking. You know 
the statistics concerning the urban population of the future. 
By 1980 it is estimated that only 9% of the population will be 
employed in agriculture. 


To those people therefore who say “the Province ought to 
do it—we can’t”, may I suggest that you ask what the Province 
ought to do, and get them to think if their statement is suffici- 
ent. I recommend to you that the provinces should study the 
legislation of those provinces which have made regional plan- 
ning work. There is one absolute essential in this legislation 
and it is that on the regional planning commission, or authority, 
or body, there be provincial representatives. Again, you all 
must see that they be not allowed to back out of their respon- 
sibility, as they do in Ontario and in Quebec and in Manitoba, 
by saying that they believe in municipal autonomy. 


A feeling among quite a number of 
the public that there are enough 
damned planners pushing us around 
now and we don't need any more. 


The last obstacle I mentioned expresses, I think, a feeling that 
is quite general and is anti-planning. We have to face up to 
the fact that although we have established planning as an aim 


of almost every city government in Canada and have established 
a profession of town planning on a firm basis, that the things 
we are doing do not meet with universal approbation. "This is 
a democracy. If these things do not meet with public appro- 
bation they are wrong. Planners and their well-wishers cannot 
set themselves up as superior persons and say "we know the 
answer". They must find out why there is an anti-planning 
feeling. 


I think if we would examine the causes of anti-planning 
sentiment we would find that it was frequently justified. The 
reason why it is justified is not because planning is wrong, but 
because the spread of urbanization and the extent of urbani- 
zation which our population expansion and our auto-mobility 
have caused is so great, and is producing such different forms 
of towns and cities and suburbs and exurbs and even of agri- 
cultural areas and resort areas, that the legislations of our pro- 
vinces which bear upon municipal matters are out of date and 
create for us conditions which make growth difficult. Where 
growth is difficult, the new planning legislation and the new 
powers of discretion which have been given to planners are 
used to ease these difficulties of growth regardless of whether 
in doing so they create injustice to individuals. 


During the last 30 years, revolutions have taken place in 
nearly all those human activities which affect both urban and 
rural land development. The two most important of these 
revolutions are the rise in urban population and the development 
of the complete auto-mobility of people. Combined, these two 
have produced the vast sprawls of low density which still go 
by the names of town and city. 


Municipal legislation in Canada is old. Ontario, for instance, 
got itself a system of local self-government in 1849, several 
years before the United Kingdom. That is why we have lovely 
old Anglo-Saxon names like “reeve” for an elected position 
which, in England, got the horrible late 19th Century name of 
“Chairman, Rural District Council”. We got local government 
first. 


The municipal legislation in most, if not all, provinces in 
1961 is a patched edition of the old systems which were written 
to suit the old economies of urban and rural municipalities as 
they once existed. 


Before the railways, a village or town, and even most cities, 
came into being to serve an agricultural region around it. After 
the railway, the regions became harder to define, and certain 
cities began to grow toward metropolitan size; but the urban 
agglomeration, whatever its size, grew according to a natural 
economic balance of industrial and commercial land uses with 
their complementary local residential land uses. You could not 
have more population than the economy would support, and 
you could not have more factories than there were people to 
work them. This worked out as an assessment ratio of some- 
thing like 60% residential to 40% industrial and commercial. 
In the days when it was not possible to live in one place and 
work in another, this balance existed, and it is on this balance 


that a huge complex system of municipal legislation and taxation 
has been drawn up. 


The local government tax system which grew up on this 
static assessment ratio relied upon industrial and commercial 
land and buildings to pay part of the costs which arose from 
residential development. When the electric trolley came in 
and allowed workers to live beyond the city limits in areas 
with fewer facilities, and so with cheaper taxes, we began to 
see suburban areas outside the cities. Many of the cities then 
stopped annexing such headache areas, as they required a great 
deal of expense to bring them up to the standard of the city in 
services. Toronto, for instance, stopped annexing in 1911. It 
is noteworthy that town planning legislation began almost 
simultaneously across Canada about this time. With the advent 
of the automobile, the natural balance of assessment in the 
denser areas of settlement ceased to exist except regionally. 
As a result, there became stranded in the urban sprawl of today 
innumerable non-industrial places like Beverley within greater 
Edmonton, like Mimico in greater Toronto, and like the ever- 
increasing number of them on the Island of Montreal. 


On top of this change in urbanization, we have had a new 
development of objectionable “ex-urban” industry, of which 
the petro-chemical and paper industries are examples. These 
should not be related geographically to residence, or to towns 
at all. They locate outside in rural areas where industries used 
not to locate at all. Wherever they located within an urban 
place as at Cornwall, they blighted it. And I was shocked to 
spend two days in Saint John to notice a new smell that has 
arisen on the wrong side of the river. 


Everywhere in Canada today, under our patched old sys- 
tems, we now see municipality lined up against municipality 
in competitive antagonism fighting for industrial assessment, 
fighting for a balance which once was natural. What hope is 
there for, let us say, the Hamilton-Wentworth Area Planning 
Board to plan land use regionally in the interest of the whole 
area population when each constituent municipality won't agree 
with the plan unless it gets its share, or preferably more, of the 
plums of industrial assessment, and when the central city won't 
annex and share its industrial assessment until the outer muni- 
cipality gets its plum. 


We do occasionally see central cities going out in their 
shining armour as Edmonton did to do battle for little busted 
Beverley against the smoking and explosive but highly assessed 
dragons in the rural municipal district of Strathcona. But had 
they succeeded they might have started on making a great part 
of Edmonton as jolly.a place to live in as Sarnia or East Mon- 
treal. They would have done it however, and they were pre- 
pared to do it, using all the tenets of regional planning to back 
them up—using the tenets of regional planning to do the wrong 
thing. .. 


T ‘often say to myself that the provincial governments of 
Canada may be clever when they do not, as they easily could, 
alter the abject economic reliance of every growing place and 
every suburban and ex-urban municipality upon industrial 


assessment. I say to myself that, in refusing to make dormitory 
satellites possible, and refusing to make low-cost housing eco- 
nomically bearable to a local government, they are encouraging 
large scale amalgamations, encouraging federations to share 
industrial assessment and preventing even worse sprawl in the 
ex-urbs or, as I prefer to call them, the “ruburbs”. 


I never, however, believe myself when I say these things 
because amalgamations in Ontario which are taking place, are 
not taking place where they are most needed for regional plan- 
ning purposes, and they are often submerging little places of 
great spirit like Merritton in Ontario. Also, I don't really think 
that any master plan of development should have to be based, 
as it is in many a ruburb, such as Brantford Township, on the 
exclusion of the poor just because these people's houses are 
not self-supporting taxwise. And, above all else, inter-municipal 
competition for industrial property assessment prevents inter- 
municipal co-operation, which is the basis for regional planning. 


How are we reacting to this inhibition? At the Provincial 
level the reaction has mostly been to give more handouts to 
municipalities, to pay for specific things like education or to 
give unconditional grants so that growing municipalities don't 
have to rely so much on industrial assessment. We have also 
seen large scale Provincial agencies forced to supply special 
facilities such as recreation in Saskatchewan and water supply 
in Ontario. There has been some tinkering with the assessment 
base, the introduction of grant formulae to help non-industrial 
municipalities and the Provincial backing of municipal deben- 
tures. 


There has been whispering over the idea of collecting indus- 
trial property taxation at the Provincial level and sharing it 
equitably with municipalities across a region or across the whole 
Province according to some formula. This talk got out into the 
open in Alberta whereupon Edmonton took off its shiny armour, 
forgot the maiden Beverley and let Strathcona keep its smelly 
dragons, and went happily back to interim planning control. 


At the Municipal level, councils of towns which are losing 
industry because of technological changes find themselves 
unable to improve their facilities in order to attract newer forms 
to it. 


On the other hand, councils of rapidly growing areas, par- 
ticularly fringe municipalities within an urban-centred region 
have had two choices under the assessment squeeze. The first is 
to prohibit all but the most expensive housing till there is hope 
of obtaining a reasonable amount of industrial assessment to 
balance and pay for it. The second is to obtain the capital costs 
arising from housing—schools, storm drainage, disposal plants, 
etc.—from the subdivider. 


Whichever alternative is used under the Planning Act there 
is one result—delay. Delay is always perhaps necessary to give 
time for consideration. Delay as a stated policy of urban local 
government in a rapidly urbanizing national economy has to 
be paid for. 


I think I have the honour of being one who organized the 
first complete system of extracting money extra-legally from 
subdividers—blackmail they called it then, the stupid people— 
a system which has now found legal acceptance almost every- 
where except in farming areas where they believe in quaint old 
forms of what they call justice. Anyway, this system which is 
now perfected in Ontario so delays and hinders residential 
development, that the price of residential land in South Central 
Ontario has, in my opinion, been raised unnecessarily between 
25% and 50%. It has, however, saved the Provincial govern- 
ments from taking bold action with regard to altering the 
assessment base. 


The assessment and property tax system I have outlined 
and which you all know so well does one other thing which 
inhibits regional planning. It places the agricultural land 
owner, the farmer, on the other side of the fence to the urban 
land owner and city slicker. From viewing Westerns, we all 
know that “the farmer and the cowboy must be friends". To 
get regional planning to work, he must like the city slicker too. 


Assessment procedures vary slightly from Province to Pro- 
vince and district to district but, throughout Canada, the 
assessed value of farm land must bear some relationship to its 
probable sale value. As urbanization sprawls out toward a 
farm, the taxes on it go up and the farm income goes down. 
In “well-planned” areas the farmer can't sell off corners or 
frontages, he can't develop till the zoning changes, and he has 
to wait, wait and gamble in a speculative field he knows nothing 
of; and as the tension mounts and his income goes down, he 
hates the very sound of the words “land-use planning", despite 
the fact that he himself has had to plan the use of his land all 
his farming life, and he is prepared to see his rural council in 
hell before he will let those "city planners" form some high 
falutin' regional planning authority to put him in a worse box. 


Is this necessary? The reaction to this problem in the 
U.K. was the “development charge" and the proposal to ex- 
tinguish *development rights". It did not work, or they would 


not go through with it, whichever you like. We see a certain 
reaction to the problem in Canada but only in relation, so far 
as I know, to golf club land. All our values are nice, middle 
class values; the golf club is a middle class thing. They are 
regarded as desirable things. To squeeze them out by taxes 
is bad. Yet to keep their taxes down and let the shareholders 
make a real killing some day—that is unjust. The solution 
come to is based on the principle of two assessments—one, 
present use assessment, and the second, actual value assessment. 
Taxes on the second form are delayed until the golf club owners 
decide to develop; then they are hit with what amounts to 
back taxes, with what amounts to a development charge. 


Are golf courses more worthwhile than the best fruit or 
potato lands? The answer from a regional and political economy 
point of view is—no. 


We have about 5% of our labour force unemployed. We are 
no longer in a good economic position. We don’t know why. 
But we do know that we must increase our industrial produc- 
tivity faster, and that this productivity is extremely sensitive 
to its urban environment and to the means of distributing its 
products. So we know that regional planning is vital to our 
economy, to our efficiency and to our convenience. Yet we 
don’t know what to do about it. We don’t know if it really 
is a science. 


Who is to give leadership? The inescapable answer to that 
question, in my opinion, is the Provincial Governments. 


“How to make regional planning work?"—my concluding 
thoughts toward an answer is that we have to work in the 
context of the problem, to make a steady step by step progress 
by all who are in Government—which means everybody, because 
this is a democracy. There is no formula, no specific. When 
we see foolishness, or wasle, because of lack of co-ordination in 
development of our regional economy or of our regional facilities, 
we must attack it. When we see parochialism or self-interest in 
local affairs which sacrifices the interests of a larger region, we 
must attack it, even if it hurts our interests. When we see 
elected representatives or officials saying “we can’t get co- 
operation from those people” we must say “why” loudly, and 
find out why. All this is rather fun, because you can be beastly 
to people and intolerant of foolishness and other people’s 
difficulties. 


Then, if you accept my thesis that there are these six main 
obstacles, you must, again within the context of the problems 
of your region, try and get them removed or improved. You 
must be conscious that Canada is in crisis, and in critical times 
bold solutions are demanded. We must as people be prepared 
to pay in taxation the prices of mistakes made, and the price 
of experiments and studies to stop our making them again. 
Those of us who are actually in the field of town and regional 
planning, and in research fields allied thereto, must be conscious 
of urgency and realize that what is demanded of us is big, is 
as big as the future of Canada itself. 


panel discussion: 


THREE VIEWS OF REGIONAL PLANNING 


Alberta's District Planning Commissions 


Denis Cole 


Director, Red Deer District Planning Commussion and Vice-President, CPAC 


Regional Planning in Alberta has been a fact, not a theory, 
since 1950. It is accepted that urban planning without rural 
planning is inadequate and inefficient. Regional Planning in 
Alberta is designed to achieve two main goals: 


1. The development of broad, general, regional plans to cover 
the entire province; 


2. The provision, throughout the province, of professional 
planning assistance, on a continuing basis, for every muni- 
cipality, however small. 


With these objects in view, the province was divided (on 
paper) into eight districts. The boundaries of these districts 
follow municipal boundaries and take into account the popula- 
tion, resources, economy, communications, trading patterns and 
administrative aspects of each district or region. 

The province then offered to pay 50% of the entire cost of 
operation of a joint planning commission comprising any two 
or more municipalities in any of these districts, providing at 
least one full-time professional planner was engaged. 

These commissions are made up of elected representatives 
from each member municipality plus a few provincial members 
(usually representing Highways, Agriculture and Education 
Departments at a district level). "This Board of municipal 
elected representatives engages such staff as is required to 
carry out the work of the Board or Commission. The senior 
staff member goes under the title of Director and, if provincial 
grants are to be obtained, he must be a qualified professional 
planner. 

The idea, first put into legislative eflect in 1950, had start- 
ling success in the decade which followed. 108 municipalities, 
comprising 72.4% of the population of Alberta, have voluntarily 
formed or joined these Commissions. 

I have heard it said that Alberta's system is not suitable 
for other areas, where oil revenues are not available to bolster 
the economy, or where population densities are much greater. 
The provincial contributions to Commission planning budgets 
in 1960 represented 25 cents per capita of the population of 
Alberta. It represented .10% (1/1000th) of the Provincial 
Budget. It amounted to 0.15% (1.5/1000ths) of the total capital 
invested by private enterprise in new buildings plus municipal 
expenditures on capital works. 

A cheap price for the Province to pay—$324 thousand to 
ensure that public and private investment of $220 million was 
spent to best advantage. The cost to the municipalities for 
planning services represents about 0.2% (2/1000ths) of the 
public and private investment it seeks to guide. Costs must 
be related to benefits received and expenditures on planning 
can be shown to be one of the most rewarding investments a 
province or municipality can make. 
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Incidentally, I believe Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia 
all have higher provincial revenues per capita than Alberta; so, 
at least for these provinces, the lack of oil fields does not seem 
to be grounds for a lack of participation in the orderly and 
economie development of the municipalities. 


Functions and Powers of the Commissions 

1. They act as agents for the province in administering the 
subdivision regulations. No subdivision of land is per- 
mitted or can be registered unless it is first approved by 
the Commission in whose area it lies. Appeal from a Com- 
mission decision can be made to the province. In the matter 
of subdivision, which is more often than not the first stage 
of development, the Commission is therefore an Authority, 
subject to appeal to the province. 

2. The Commission's second function is advisory only. The 
staff of the Commission undertakes the necessary studies 
in each of the member municipalities and drafts appropriate 
plans and by-laws to guide and control development. These 
proposals may be adopted, altered or rejected by the muni- 
cipality concerned. 

3. The Commission's third function is to undertake District 
or Regional Studies with a view to developing an over all 
regional plan for the area within its jurisdiction. 

These three functions, being combined at one level in one or- 

ganization, ensure that subdivision, development and municipal 

planning are all co-ordinated on a regional scale and general 
policies can be developed applicable to the entire area. 

The advantage of monthly meetings where opinions and 
views are exchanged between representatives from large and 
small urban areas, and between urban and rural members 
cannot be over emphasized. The merit of being able to provide 
small villages, having populations less than 500, with per- 
manent, continuing professional advice at a nominal cost can- 
not be treated lightly. The value of an integrated and joint 
plan to control development in the urban area, its fringes, and 
the surrounding rural area cannot be ignored. 

Let us look at the Commission with which I am most 
familiar, the Red Deer District Planning Commission. 


What area does it cover? 
About 8,000 square miles. (The largest metropolitan planning 
area in Ontario has an area of only 800 square miles) . 


How many municipalities? 

Sixteen: the City of Red Deer (pop. 20,000) ; seven towns (total 
pop. 14,700); four villages (total pop. 1,786) ; four rural muni- 
cipalities (total pop. 33,363). This makes a total population 
of 69,849, an interesting figure when compared to the relatively 
high population densities in most parts of Ontario. The higher 
density should justify even more the creation of such regional] 
planning authorities. 


What do they pay? 


City $16,304 87c per capita 
7 Towns 10,693 73c per capita 
4 Villages 912 lc per capita 
4 Rural Municipalities 6,843 21c per capita 


What do your municipalities consider planning is worth? The 
16 municipalities, with a total population of 70,000, contained 
in the Red Deer Commission contribute about $35,000 per 
annum. 


What is the Commission's Staff? 

The staff consists of the Director, three professional planners 
(economies, architecture, engineering degrees, with post-gradu- 
ate planning), a technical assistant, a draftsman, a secretary- 
treasurer, and a typist. 


What has the Commission accomplished? 
Urban areas (1) Aerial photo and contour maps prepared for 
every urban area. 
(2) Land use studies—50% completed. 
(3) Engineering studies—general sewer, water 
and drainage. 
4) General Plan and By-laws drafted. 
Capital works budgeting outlined. 


Rural areas Completely mapped. 


(2) Control of fringe small holding development. 

(3) Lakeshore, school and road studies in pro- 
gress. 

(4) Distriet recreational areas located and de- 
signed. 

(5) Control of highway development. 


General (1) Confidence and understanding is developing 
between urban and rural communities. 

(2) Smaller communities are learning how to 
avoid the mistakes of the older and larger 
communities. 

(3) Orderly and attractive communities are 
being developed where greater value is being 
obtained for the tax dollar. 

(4) The farmer, and his taxes, are being pro- 
tected against the damaging effects of urban 
sprawl. 


What is the representation on the Commission? 

It is made up of three representatives from the city, one from 

each of the seven towns, one from each of the four villages, 

one from each of the four rural municipalities, and two from 
the province (representing the Highways and Agriculture De- 

partments) . 

Is all bliss and heaven? Is “Alberta” the new word for 
Utopia? Far from it! 

While we believe that we are several steps ahead of most 
provinces in our planning legislation, our administrative ma- 
chinery for planning, and our advance toward the ultimate goal, 
we still have many problems, and we still have a long way to 
go. We are striving for improvement in our public relations 
and information programme, in the integration of Provincial 
Department planning with District plans, and in the financing 
of District projects such as recreational areas and market roads. 

Gandhi said, “All religions are different roads leading to the 
same goal". It might be argued that each province is treading 
a different path to the same planning objective. We shall no 
doubt hear many say that what suits Alberta will not suit 
other provinces—with this we would not quarrel. We wonder, 
however, whether all provinces have the same objective, namely 
an over all general planning framework for the entire province, 
developed by regional groups of municipalities: the province 
integrating regional plans into a Provincial Plan; the munici- 
palities developing their detailed plans within the framework 
of the Regional Plan. 

If this is the goal of other provinces, we listen eagerly to 
hear what legislation and administrative and financial pro- 
visions are designed to achieve this objective. We are ready 
to learn, and steal ideas, from anyone and everyone. 

The real questions seem to us to be this: Can the provinces 
leave planning to be done only by individual municipalities or 
metropolitan groups of municipalities? Can they afford to 
allow areas to be developed without a plan, because a munici- 
pality cannot afford professional help? Has not the province 
the biggest stake of all in seeing that both private and public 
investment at all levels throughout the province is co-ordinated 
to provide the maximum benefit to the citizens as a whole. We 
feel that it is the Province's role to lead, to encourage and to 
assist municipalities large and small to plan the growth of their 
communities.  Permissive legislation without encouragement 
or assistance is not enough. 

Ed. This paper is a summary of a lengthier description of 
Alberta’s District Planning Commissions which Mr. Cole 
contributed to the September 1961 issue of this magazine 
—Volume XI, Number 3. 


Ontario 


Donald F. Taylor 


Community Planning Branch, Ontario Dept. of Municipal Affairs 


. . . Caught between the fires of those who wish considerable 
change in the sphere of provincial-municipal planning relations, 
and my employer whose legislation and procedures it is my 
duty to administer, I feel that I must hold myself generally 
to a description of these policies as they relate to regional 


planning, a few statements on difficulties that have come to 
light in the application of these policies, and some indication 
of the planning activity of a regional nature which has emerged. 
This approach leaves the critical analysis of present policy, on 
a public platform at least, to those more appropriately posi- 
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tioned than I. From my previous experience as a dislocated 
“Herring Choker” of 8 years standing it would appear that 
there is no shortage of capable spokesmen for change in Ontario. 


There has been an increasing pressure directed toward the 
Ontario government over the past several years to revise its 
present planning and municipal policies to more adequately 
meet problems generated on a geographic scale larger than that 
of the relatively small-sized municipal corporation which char- 
acterizes most parts of Southern Ontario. 


Pressure for change is not originating in most instances with 
local municipal councils, many of which are only beginning to 
give serious thought to initiating planning programmes within 
their own local limits—let alone participate in the grander scale 
symbolic of regional planning. Rather it is from professional 
and special-purpose groups such as the architects, planners, 
conservationists and urban developers that the cry for regional 
planning is heard. This leading position of these special groups 
is not abnormal, for many new courses of action are born here, 
with the local and provincial agencies entering the picture later 
with modifieations of the idea developing into formal policy. 
These modifications result from the application of the practical, 
and sometimes mysterious, considerations of the political climate, 
economie means and measurement of public attitudes. 


While a number of similarities exist in these various pro- 
posals for regional planning there are many differences—prob- 
ably more differences than similarities. One of the unfortunate 
characteristics of too many of them, particularly from the 
standpoint of one who is often asked to assess the proposal, is 
that they tend to be of the “WE WANT REGIONAL PLAN- 
ING—PERIOD" type, without reference to objectives (except 
in the broadest of terms), implementation, advantages over 
existing systems, relationship to existing bodies (provincial and 
local) and other matters of primary importance. 

Some have even gone as far as suggesting that we adopt 
the Alberta system (oil resources and wide geographic distri- 
bution of urban concentrations as well I would hope). This 
would be most drastic for we do not borrow techniques from 
other provinces, only from the U.S. and the U.K. 

In all seriousness, I think we will find that the new planning 
techniques and modifications of present procedures will be 
Ontario originated—not because of our unwillingness to adopt 
other province's innovations but due to the imperativeness of 
meeting Ontario's requirements, tailored to its particular poli- 
tieal philosophy, municipal history and its people's attitudes. 

In commenting on regional planning in Ontario my remarks 
are limited to planning activities of groups of municipalities 
rather than actions of provincial departments and other public 
agencles which have many research and development pro- 
grammes underway at a regional scale. 

While the scope of these programmes is too extensive and 
important to be dealt with within the limited sphere of this 
paper a few illustrations may help to assess their nature. 


Dept. of Lands & Forests—Forest Resource Inventory studies, 
land utilization and potentiality surveys, crown land manage- 
ment and colonization surveys, park inventories. 
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Dept. of Agriculture—Soil surveys, agricultural potentiality, 
agricultural economics. 

Dept. of Mines—Gravometer and Magnetometer. 

Dept. of Economics—Regional economic surveys. 

Dept. of Highways—Twenty-year highway needs study for 
entire province, urban needs survey. 

Dept. of Commerce and Development—Industrial location 
trends, production, economic surveys through Regional Devel- 
opment Associations. Recreation, water use, conservation 
through Conservation Authorities. 

Dept. of Municipal Affairs—Regional studies of population, 
land use, recreation, transportation and education. 

Ontario Water Resources Commission—Ground and surface 
water resource studies, regional distribution and collection of 
water and disposal of wastes. 


All these programmes have a very significant and direct 
bearing on the manner in which regional resources are used 
and the physical land-use patterns which emerge. 

A description of legislation and actions under this legis- 
lation in Ontario may most appropriately be accomplished by 
the posing of a number of questions and attempting to answer 
them. A number of the questions have been developed on the 
basis of certain criteria for effective regional planning organiza- 
ton set out in Mr. L. Gertler's paper for the Resources for 
Tomorrow Conference. (Regional Planning and Development). 


Can Planning Areas of Regional Scale be Defined Now? 


Yes—the Minister of Municipal Affairs may, either upon ap- 
plication or on his own initiative, define an area of any size 
as a planning area. 


Has the Minster defined planning areas without application 
from local municipalities? 


With the exception of the Metropolitan Toronto Planning Area, 
no planning area has been established without application from 
local municipalities. To my knowledge no planning area has 
been established except where all municipalities to be contained 
within the area have signified their willingness to participate 
together in the joint planning venture. 

This position has been assumed by the Department of Municipal 
Affairs on belief that planning action, under the present per- 
missive planning legislation and the prevailing attitudes of the 
provincial government regarding the importance of retaining 
local autonomy, can only succeed when all local municipalities 
are convinced that participation in joint municipal activity is 
in their own interests. This willingness to participate extends 
not only to the preparation of a plan but also to the most 
critical area of implementation, through positive and control 
actions, on the part of the constituent municipalities within 
the planning area. 

While the Minister has not defined planning areas without 
municipal initiative and support, there are many instances 
where the local applications for definition are the result of 
stimulation by field staff of the Department who have convinced 
the municipalities of the desirability of a planning operation at 
a joint-area (sub-regional or regional) scale. 


What happens when an application is received which, in the 
opinion of the Department, is too small to effectively handle 
the problem of the area? An attempt is made to expand the 
limits of the application through meetings with municipalities 
deemed to be part of the “community”. If this does not work 
there is always the possibility of the communities being added 
later. This later expansion has happened quite often. We are 
also confronted with a few applications for the reduction of the 
joint area originally defined. The initial enthusiasm with 
which many joint boards are formed often dies quickly when 
the representatives realize just how drastically their local atti- 
tudes must be modified to provide a basis for effective inter- 
municipal action. 


Have Planning Areas of a multi-municipal nature actually been 
defined? 

Of the 345 planning areas defined since 1946, 73 contain more 
than one municipality. These range in size from the 26 muni- 
cipalities contained within the Metropolitan Toronto Planning 
Area (719 square miles in extent) to a number of planning 
areas containing all of one municipality (normally containing 
the urban core) and part of an adjoining municipality. 


Illustrations of joint planning areas of considerable size are the 
Lakehead (5 municipalities and 620 sq. miles) ; Central Welling- 
ton (7 municipalities and 167 square miles); Chelmsford & 
Blezard Valley (13 municipalities and 396 square miles) ; Hamil- 
ton-Wentworth (11 municipalities); Ottawa (8 municipalities 
and 428 square miles); Porcupine (10 municipalities); Welland 
(7 municipalities) and Windsor (9 municipalities). 


Discussions are presently underway which may result in the 
definition of a number of counties as planning areas, either 
singly or in combination. In respect to the position of the 
county as a planning area, there is a considerable difference of 
opinion—some feeling that the County can and should perform 
an important planning role and others, just as vocal, seriously 
questioning the advisability of passing to this unit of govern- 
ment any further responsibilities, looking at the county as a 
unit of declining importance and a superfluous tier of govern- 
ment. The last two years has seen more discussion on the role 
of the county than the previous 50. For those not familiar 
with the geographic size of the Ontario County I should indicate 
that, while there is no uniform size, a rough average would be 
1000 square miles (range 300-3000 square miles). 


It is recognized that the foregoing examples of joint-planning 
areas are quantitative rather than qualitative in character. To 
launch into the qualitative is well beyond the scope of this 
presentation. All that can be said at this point is that some 
joint-planning activity has been productive in terms of measur- 
able results and an increased understanding of challenges; other 
joint-planning activity has been continually fraught with inter- 
municipal frustrations born, in part, of long ingrown municipal 
rivalries and jealousies. A substantial portion of our field staff 
time and office consultation is spent in dealing with these latter 
situations where inter-municipal differences arise; sometimes 
we are successful in resolving them, sometimes we are not. 


What about representation? 


Adequate representation on the joint planning board is most 
important in any situation where plans, investigations and land 
use controls are initiated involving a number of municipal 
jurisdictions. Unless there is a feeling of adequacy of repre- 
sentation by the constituent municipalities, successful operations 
are improbable. 


The Ontario Planning Act provides for the selection by the 
Minister, from among the municipalities contained in the plan- 
ning area, of a “designated” municipality. Among the tasks of 
the “designated” municipality is the preparation of a recom- 
mendation to the Minister setting out the proposed composition 
of the joint-planning board. The recommendation to the 
Minister is normally accompanied by a resolution from each 
constituent municipality indicating their concurrence. If there 
is not concurrence the Minister will negotiate a mutually 
satisfactory basis of representation. 

The other responsibilities of the “designated” municipality 
are subjected to similarly rigid tests to determine the degree 
of acceptability of the recommendations throughout the area. 
Irrespective of these precautions the “designated” municipality 
is often suspect by the other municipalities, seeming to have a 
senior position within an equal partnership. Any other term 
of description would make the “designated” municipality as 
unpopular. This suspicion, unfounded as it is, is real and 
dangerous for the most satisfactory municipal inter-relation- 
ships and can only be dispelled by continual repetition by the 
Department of the true nature of the role of the “designated” 
municipality. 


Does the Board, once appointed, have the ability to acquire 
operating funds, employ technical staff, consultants, and carry 
out studies? 

Funds for the above purposes may flow from the municipalities 
constituting the planning area on a basis decided mutually 
between these municipalities. In some instances the County 
may become responsible for the collection of the required funds 
through the medium of county rates. l 


A review of our departmental records for 1959 indicates a 
budget range of from zero to $500,000 for the 73 joint planning 
areas, with most of the number having budgets less than 
$5,000 per year. Fifteen of the 73 had budgets in excess of 
$10,000; eight in excess of $50,000 and two in excess of $100,000. 


A roughly similar picture is presented in regard to permanent 
staff. Slightly more than 100 persons are engaged as permanent 
staff by joint-planning boards. (270 by all boards in Ontario.) 
Most boards, unfortunately have no permanent staff although 
in a number of cases consultants are engaged; nine boards have 
five or more staff, five have 10 or more and two have staffs in 
excess of 25. 

While staff and budget size cannot be taken as an exact 
measurement of ability to accurately measure regional prob- 
lems and to develop adequate solutions, it is rather hard to 
perceive, even with the best lay members on planning boards, 
how the planning function can be carried out at the regional 
level without either staff or funds, as is the case with a large 
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percentage of the joint areas defined to date in Ontario. It 
has often been suggested that participation of the Province in 
the costs of joint-planning, on a matching grant basis, would 
result in a substantial increase in funds available for planning 
purposes from local municipalities. 


It should be pointed out that many boards which now have 
staffs and sizable budgets had neither several years ago. It 
has been our experience that participation of a number of 
municipalities acting together under the umbrella of a joint- 
board ultimately leads to a recognition of the size and serious- 
ness of the problems which they jointly face, and to a recog- 
nition of the need to allocate professional staff and funds to 
their resolution. This can perhaps best be illustrated by the 
fact that the staff available to joint boards, and the number of 
joint boards having permanent staff, has increased three-fold 
during the past five years without any significant increase in 
the number of joint boards. 

One of the advantages of inter-municipal planning action, 
which is often cited by the Department in stimulating the 
formation of joint planning areas, is the increased potentiality 
of the municipalities to acquire capable planning staff—not 
only due to increased economie ability to pay salaries and to 
pull together an adequate operating budget, but also in the 
sense that the larger, more complete, area is more attractive 
to staff due to the work challenge. This association is not 
however without its staff frustrations, as in some instances staff 
energy extended towards positive study, analysis and plan 
making is minimized due to the efforts required to hold the 
association together. I still feel that a psychologist can play 
a significant part in any planning operation. 


May Joint Boards prepare Official Plans? 

Ontario legislation authorizes the preparation of official 
plans by joint boards and the adoption of Official Plans by 
the "designated" municipality. While the form of legislation 
is permissive, Departmental policy is actively directed towards 
stimulating both the creation of joint boards and the pre- 
paration of these broad, long-range statements of development 
policy. 

These plans, while described in most general terms in the 
Planning Act, are interpreted by the Department to potentially 
contain all the ingredients generally considered necessary in 
any regional scheme—land use, transportation, recreation, 
utility patterns, etc. 

To date the Minister has approved official plans from 8 
joint areas which cover, in all or in part, a total of 100 muni- 
cipalities. A major addition is expected shortly with the 
submission of the Metro Toronto Official Plan covering 6 
municipalities with a population of over 1,600,000. 


Can the Official Plan of the Joint Planning Area, once approved 
by the Minister, be implemented? 

Generally speaking, the responsibility for implementing the 
features of an official plan falls to all of the municipalities 
within the area encompassed by the Official Plan. "There are 
instances however where the "designated" municipality may 
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take positive actions of implementing the plan even though 
the project is outside the jurisdictional area of this municipality. 
This implementing action of the "designated" municipality is 
intended to facilitate the realization of those aspects of the 
plan which are regionally, rather than locally, oriented i.e. 
regional open spaces and inter-urban transportation routes. 

The basic land use proposals of the Plan may be brought 
about through the passage of zoning by-laws and the utilization 
of publie works and redevelopment programmes available to 
the local municipalities under Ontario legislation. 

The form of legislation in Ontario is such that implemen- 
tation is not purely dependent on municipal action. It is not 
a simple black and white situation where, if the municipality 
wishes to implement—the plan will be implemented, and if the 
municipality does not wish to implement the plan then the 
plan will not be implemented. The reason for this seeming 
contradiction lies in the status of the Plan once approved by 
the Minister of Municipal Affairs. 


(i) While the municipality cannot be forced to pass imple- 
menting zoning by-laws; construct (other than in excep- 
tional circumstances) public works proposed in the Plan; 
establish building standards; etc. they cannot take actions 
which contravene the intent established in the Official 
Plan. Actions are directed rather than forced. 

(1i) The Minister of Municipal Affairs will not approve a plan 
of subdivision or take any other action at variance with 
the Official Plan. 

(ii) The Planning Act provides that no public work may be 
undertaken and no by-laws passed for any purpose that 
does not conform to the Official Plan. Public work in 
this sense means any improvement of a structural nature 
or other undertaking within the jurisdiction of a muni- 
cipal council or local board. 

(iv) An increased number of mortgage lenders are hesitant to 
make funds available for purposes contravening the Official 


Plan. 


It may ‘be seen then that, even in a situation where there 
is an absence of positive steps to implement the Official Plan, 
certain elements of it will be realized. This of course can be 
most dangerous, particularly when the factors instrumental in 
giving form to the Official Plan are no longer valid and the 
Plan is inapplicable to the area covered. 

In regard to implementation there are at least two problems 
for which I can find no “pat” answer—problems with which 
we are all confronted irrespective of provincial identity. One 
is the problem of securing the optimum regional land use dis- 
tribution pattern in a situation where the facts of financial life 
demand a combination of industrial, commercial residential 
income producers in every municipality within the region. 
Another problem is what to do with municipalities within the 
regional plan who do not wish to implement their portion of 
the plan and thus severely jeopardize the success of other 
municipalities in the area. 

These are most crucial questions and ones which have 
caught the attention of many before. PI not hazard other 
than the general comment that it is unlikely that they can be 


solved without a substantial change in basic provincial-muni- 
cipal fiscal and other relationships—changes which, from my 
limited knowledge of history of government organizations, are 
not made rapidly. 


Inter-Planming Area Co-ordination 


The size of the joint-planning areas so far defined, and of those 
in prospect, in Ontario is certainly not sufficient to insulate 
the individual areas from the consequences of development 
programmes (or lack of them) in adjacent areas. This factor, 
plus the implications of regional programmes on provincial 
services and resources, and vice versa, has been one of the main 
bases for provincial approval of Official Plans and other actions 
by joint-planning authorities in Ontario. 


Far from being a rubber stamp approval the Minister's 
consideration is extensive in that all agencies (local, provincial 
and federal) deemed to have an interest are consulted to deter- 
mine any conflicts which may exist in the proposal. This 
review often brings to light inadequacies and points of conflict 
not perceived by the planning board initiating the plan. 


To secure the maximum benefit from this review the Minis- 
ter must be aware of the potentialities inherent in the area 
being examined and its relationships with that portion of the 
province in which it lies. This knowledge is being developed 
through regional studies of large sections of the province 
carried out by the Department of Municipal Affairs (St. Law- 


Halifax-Dartmouth 


Regional Planning has been discussed actively among citizen 
groups in the Halifax-Dartmouth area for many years now, so 
that the idea is not new to the public; in fact, this area is one 
of the most planning-conscious in North America. A full 
description of this may be found in the article A Regional City 
Plans Its Future by Guy Henson, in the Spring issue of the 
Community PLANNING Review, Vol. XI, Number 1. 


Recognizing the gravity of the situation and the need for 
area-wide planning, joint action was taken by the Halifax 
Board of Trade, CPAC-N.S. Division, and the Institute of 
Public Affairs, Dalhousie University; a Regional Study Com- 
mittee was set up in April 1959 and submitted a report on 
February 22, 1960 whose terms of reference were: 


“the means existing to control the orderly growth and devel- 
opment of the Halifax and surrounding areas are antiquated 
and grossly inadequate"; that “uncontrolled sprawl is our 
most serious problem today”; and that there is need for 
some form of area-wide “machinery for the proper and most 
economical functioning of servicing, industrial development, 
traffic facilities, policing and fire control, housing, health 


rence Seaway, Sudbury Basin, Niagara Peninsula). These 
examinations are reinforced by studies initiated by other De- 
partments of the Government. 


Summary 

1. The establishment of joint planning areas of a regional scale 
is presently possible in Ontario. 

2. A large number of joint planning boards have been defined 
and are presently operating. 

3. Long range plans with considerable legal force may be pre- 
pared under existing legislation. A number of these plans 
have been prepared and are being implemented. 


4. Limitation in joint planning activity is due more to the un- 
awareness of municipal councils of imperativeness of work- 
ing together and traditional municipal rivalries than to 
absence of legislation within which they might operate. 
While joint planning legislation is permissive the Depart- 
ment of Municipal Affairs’ policy is to actively promote joint 
activity. 


Or 


6. While there are serious problems in the implementing of 
regional plans arising from the existing structure of muni- 
cipal government boundaries and financial capabilities this 
should not be used as an excuse for no joint-planning— 
participation at a joint level will increase the probability of 
effecting changes found to be necessary. 


Harry S. Coblentz 


Consultant, Halifax Housing Survey and 
Chairman, Nova Scotia Division CPAC 


and welfare, recreation and parks, transit systems, assess- 
ments, etc.” 


Independently the Federal and Provincial governments, and 
the City of Halifax, City of Dartmouth, and the Municipality 
of the County of Halifax embarked on a Housing Survey whose 
area was not defined prior to the study being commenced. 


The Housing Survey is not studying a “region” such as 
would be defined by a geographer; during the first weeks of the 
work of the Survey in late Summer 1960, I believed it was 
necessary to use a term which did not arouse emotions or fear 
in local groups, and subsequently “Metropolitan” or “Regional” 
were discarded; although the Survey was, and is, a planning 
and housing study, the writer decided to suggest an area-wide 
study through the use of the term region. 


Although it is an urban-centred planning region, the Che- 
bucto Head (as the main headland is called) is developed with 
a number of small, and old, fishing villages. The dependency 
of these upon the urban centre of Halifax-Dartmouth is all 
too obvious. A physical feature of the region, helping to define 
its northern boundary other than the artificial political line of 
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the County, is the ridge of high land which separates most of 
the area south of the county line from the area north of the 
county line. This is not to suggest that the communities 
beyond the region boundaries are not dependent upon Halifax- 
Dartmouth, but the travel time involved and density of popu- 
lation suggests a breaking point where it has been drawn. The 
Housing Survey is not charged with the establishment of re- 
gional planning. If anything, the Policy Committee, with 
whom I meet every quarter, initially felt reference to it should 
be avoided but, in the course of its work and findings, which 
have been entirely unrestricted, its approach has been that of 
a regional fact-finding one. Study methods have been devised 
to ensure an area-wide approach with not the idea so much in 
mind that area “A” can be compared with area “M” but rather 
to present a total picture of all the facts being evaluated. 

Thinking along regional lines is a fundamental basis on 
which to plan a programme for regional organization. An 
example of this attitude of mind was the development of a 
single-sheet map for the Region based on the Department of 
Mines and Technical Surveys 1:50,000 sheets and reproduced 
by that Department for the Survey on tracing paper in Ottawa. 

Some of the reasons for requiring a collective or region 
approach in this area are: 

1. Continuing ribbon or strip development along main roads 
leading out of urbanised areas (a single group with which 
the provincial highway department could help suggest 
policy to the local units would be invaluable); 

2. Subdivisions located according to ownership-desires 
rather than to a logic of design and siting, to include a 
sympathetic understanding of community problems; 

3. A public sanitary services system is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to install because of the type of area being 
developed, but is essential from a health standpoint; 

4. Collective thinking which would be “created” through 
a regionally organized and oriented group would be 
“superior” to decision-making being undertaken on a 
unit-basis; 

` 5. Efficiency and efficacy of certain services would be im- 
proved if organized on a regional basis as would no 
doubt be recommended by such a planning group; 

6. Actions being taken in central areas would be better 
understood and related to fringe developments if re- 
viewed by a Regional Planning Board; 

Àn example of a problem arising because of uncontrolled 
growth, which in part can be laid to lack of a regional approach, 
is that we have houses with outdoor plumbing and water supply 
in areas immediately adjacent to the City of Halifax, which are 
a proven health hazard. 

A solution sought by one unit in the region was that taken 
by Dartmouth to annex more land for development and in- 
creasing its area by 500% this year, in order to have the ability 
to control its destiny and future within its municipal boun- 
daries. However, this cannot be the sole answer to an area's 
growth problems, since it does not involve collective or group 
thinking and action. 
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Principles of Regional Planning 

A great deal has been written about the “benefits” of an “over 
all force" in our urban communities with the implication, of 
course, that "logical" organization would cost less. Actually 
the mere numbers of local governments and the lack of sym- 
metry in jurisdictional lines do not necessarily imply inefficiency. 

In much of the discussion there is a tendency to confuse 
"problems which exist in metropolitan areas" with "problems 
which exist by virtue of the inadequacies of governmental 
structure in metropolitan areas". Lack of playgrounds, for 
example, may be a problem in metropolitan areas, but it is not 
one requiring metropolitan organization for its solution. 

The examination of existing conditions in the Region will 
probably result in a number of premature conclusions being 
drawn along these lines, and a general statement on the *prob- 
lem and nature of the beast" is necessary since it affects the 
eventual analysis and plan. 

Many functions—e.g., transportation, sewage disposal, water 
supply, air pollution control, recreation, planning—often are 
asserted to be properly metroplitan in character. Such asser- 
tions are supported on one or another of two grounds: that 
the service can be performed more economically or more ade- 
quately on an area basis. 


(a) Economy. Very little is known about the optimal scale 
of local government services. Inferences have been made 
from the technology of the service, but technologies change 
rapidly and there are always important non-monetary ad- 
vantages and disadvantages associated with any particular 
scale. The scale suited to one service may be quite un- 
suitable to others. It makes little sense to draw metro- 
politan boundaries so as to express an unweighted average 
of the optima for the different services. This is a principal 
reason for defining the region over a broad area. 


(b) Adequacy. Obviously whether or not a need can be “ade- 
quately" met on a less-than-metropolitan basis depends 
upon what level of services is considered adequate. If the 
standards of adequacy are defined in a certain way, any 
function at all—e.g., dog-catching—must be done on an 
area basis to be done "adequately". The tendency of each 
professional group is to set high standards for its speciality, 
and therefore, there are few functions which the appro- 
priate experts do not think “must” be performed on an area 
basis. The functions that almost everywhere require area 
organization, in order to be performed in a manner most 
laymen consider adequate, seem to be circulation control, 
civil defense, and air pollution control. 


(1) What are problems requiring metropolitan re-organization 
for their solution (as distinguished from "problems which exist 
in metropolitan areas") ? 
(2) In fixing the optimum scale of a local service, what weight 
should be attached to intangibles? 
(3) What is an "adequate" level for each service? At this level 
is area-wide organization a necessity? 

The consequences of present organization for the housing 
situation. (with which I am particularly concerned) might be 


alleged. to have important undesirable effects upon the housing 
situation: 
(a) adequate regional planning does not exist in the area. 
(b) the effects of multiple zoning, subdivision, and building 
regulations, impede the development of a satisfactory 
housing policy. 
(c) legal powers of cities and suburbs are insufficient to 
permit effective administration of housing programmes. 
(d) fiscal capacities of local government bodies in metro- 
politan areas are inadequate to meet the housing prob- 
lem. This includes the problem of providing services 
for dormitory populations. Revenue sources need to be 
dealt with on an over all area basis. 


To extend this discussion further arguments for metro- 
politan planning from a housing standpoint could rest on four 
claims: 

(a) that economies in public costs can be secured by con- 

tiguous settlement at predictable rates of growth. 

(b) that planning assures an adequate supply of "serviced" 

land ready for housing development. 

(c) that planning facilitates the execution of redevelopment 

and publie housing programmes, and 

(d) that planning provides a factual basis for private and 

publie decisions. 

In practice metropolitan or regional planning has taken 
three quite different approaches: 

(a) creation of a comprehensive plan of land use to guide 

development of the area, 

(b) ad hoc research, plan making, and promotion in connec- 

tion with special projects (e.g. flooding), and 

(c) technical assistance in zoning and subdivision control 

for small communities in the region. 

Despite valuable work along all of these lines, certain limits 
to the potential usefulness of metropolitan planning must be 
recognized. People who argue for metropolitan planning are 
frequently arguing in effect not so much for planning as for a 
government having powers to do what they want done. 

Adequate and enforced zoning and subdivision control by- 
laws will maintain property values. Professional opinion favours 
building codes that define minimum standards on a metropolitan 
basis. No objection can be made to such standards when they 
are designed to protect the health and safety of the community, 
or to safeguard it against excessive social costs. Most minimum 
standards regulations are designed to protect the consumer 
against his own bad judgment, but there is danger that it may 
protect him against his good judgment as well. Some standards 
are intended to keep out "undesirable" persons. There is much 
to be said for keeping standards at true “minima”. To require 
the consumer to buy more housing or related facilities than he 
wants is both an infringement of his liberty and a malallocation 
of resources. 


Present Organization in the Area 

There is a Joint Provisional Committee known as the Halifax- 
Dartmouth Regional Development Commission, which was set 
up after representatives of Lhe Committee on Problems of Re- 


gional Development (whose report is an excellent example of a 
co-operative effort by 29 senior business and professional men) 
had met with provincial and local officials in an effort to get 
some of its recommendations implemented. The Joint Com- 
mittee is due to meet again shortly but I feel that the emphasis 
is on economic development and port promotion rather than on 
the basic issues facing regional growth. 

The provincial planning Act allows the establishment of 
regional planning and in two or three small groups of com- 
munities in the province, Mr. D. J. Bird, Provincial Director 
of Planning, has been able to assist in setting up Regional 
Planning Commissions. However, use of the legislation in this 
Region would almost certainly spell the end of Regional Plan- 
ning, for it requires that such a body immediately take over 
complete zoning and subdivision powers in addition to the 
preparation of plans. 

I would propose a Regional Planning Commission which 
for at least two years would devise a region plan, using whatever 
material has already been prepared by this and other groups; 
act as a liaison with bodies such as the Highway Department 
for and on behalf of the three units; review development plans 
and generally establish a set of goals and a work-programme 
for the Region. Then, after a couple of years’ experience, the 
Commission would suggest such amendments to the “Regional 
Sections" of the Nova Scotia Planning Act as seem necessary 


‘for use in this Region. This is a pragmatic matter based on 


local experience and values. Representatives to the Regional 
Planning Commission should be from the following groups: 
Local government; Provincial government including the High- 
ways Department; Citizens at large; ex-officio Department of 
National Defence (a large local user of land). 

Budget should be provided from the local units with some 
possible special help from the provincial and federal govern- 
ments. 

Necessary tasks would include research into matters norm- 
ally not dealt with by the local units, setting up of standards, 
continuing review of organizations of physical development. 
(This in large part has already been done in a Housing Survey 
Report, ENVIRONMENTAL HEAnLTH—March 1961.) 

A thought often expressed locally by the critics of regional 
planning is that it would take away the autonomy of the local 
units. The establishment of a regional planning organization 
is not a “cover” for metropolitan government. If anything, 
the Regional Planning Commission through advance planning 
might well tackle problems which, if left unattended, could in 
future years be capable of solution only through a supra- 
government. 

A Regional Planning Commission can effectively be a seed- 
bed for germination of programmes of a regional nature. An in- 
formal organization with no permanent staff, no provision for 
regular meetings, i.e., an inter-local authority committee, is at 
best a feeble administrative device for dealing with a problem 
as “explosive as that of metropolitan areas.” 

The basic question is: What is the policy for this region’s 
growth?—not, who exerts the policy? This can best be done 
by a Regional Planning Board, as I have suggested in this paper. 
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conference dinner address: 


THE EVOLUTION OF FREE GOVERNMENT IN NOVA SCOTIA 


The Honorable Robert L. Stanfield 


Premier of the Province of Nova Scotia 


It is with great pleasure that I rise this evening to extend to all of you a very warm 


welcome to the Province of Nova Scotia. 


I consented to speak to your Association, but I must confess that the choice 
of a subject presented something of a problem. If I spoke to doctors, I would 
not speak on disease or cure. If I spoke to engineers, I would not 

speak on stresses and strains—certainly not as applied to 

structure. So have no fear, I will not speak to this Association 


on Community Planning. 


The June 1960 issue of PLAN, published by the Town Planning 

Institute of Canada, contained an article entitled, The 

Origin of Colonial Settlement in the Maritimes, 

by Michael Hugo-Brunt. That article was 2 


primarily concerned with the 


physical aspects of early settlement, 

but also dealt with historical 

background. This evening perhaps I might 
expand a bit on the history 


of this province, and the gradual evolution 
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here of free government institutions. Community planners 
work with and through governments. 


Governments must loom large in the life of any community 
planners. The life of a community planner is necessarily very 
different under an authoritarian than under a democratic 
government. The operations of government must therefore 
be of absorbing interest to the community planner, because it 
is government which either ignores the plan proposed or 
translates it into action. l 


This is the oldest part of Canada, for since the year 1605 
there has been continuous white settlement in Nova Scotia. 
No part of Canada—no part of the United States, with the 
exception of the ancient Spanish settlements in Florida—has so 
long a history. 


You will find here a province peopled by four great races— 
French, English, Scottish and Irish—with a strong sprinkling 
of Dutch and German in the County of Lunenburg. The 
French are the descendants of the brave Acadians who, exiled 
from this province in 1755, found their way back, through 
trackless forests, treacherous rivers and stormy seas, to the 
land which had been their home for one hundred years. The 
English are the descendants of the early pioneers who founded 
the first English settlements in Nova Scotia, and of those who 
came here from the United States before the American War of 
Independence, and of over 20,000 Loyalists who found refuge 
in this province after the war. The Scots and the Irish, bring- 
ing with them their first love of freedom and independence, 
found a home in this new land, and have made their imprint 
on the culture of this province. 


This is the land where Sir William Alexander, a great pioneer 
with a prophet's faith, a promoter, a gentleman adventurer with 
the courage of his ancient race, hoped to build a New Scotland 
in America. He was given by Royal Charter in the year 1621 
a Grant of Land which may be described approximately as the 
present-day Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, part of the State 
of Maine, and part of the Province of Quebec. 


Today we virtually take our democratic system of govern- 
ment for granted. But when two centuries ago the elected 
representatives of the people of this province first met in the 
old Court House, at the corner of Buckingham and Argyle 
Streets, the foundation of government by consent was laid. 
This was a major milestone in our constitutional evolution—a 
development that was eventually to lead on to Responsible 
Government, Confederation, and the Statute of Westminster. 


Why was the House of Assembly of Nova Scotia established 
over two hundred years ago? Generally, in times of crisis and 
struggle, the liberties of citizens are curtailed rather than 
enlarged. Yet it was in the year 1758, in the midst of the 
Seven Years’ War, (one of the most decisive conflicts in the 
annals of mankind) that this seed of liberty was planted here, 
and the people of Nova Scotia through their elected repre- 
sentatives began to share in government. That is one signi- 


ficant factor. It makes a longer look at the circumstances 
even more necessary. 


After changing hands nine or ten times, Ácadia, or Nova 
Scotia, ultimately became British by the final capture of Port 
Royal in 1710, and by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. At that 
time, however, France retained both Cape Breton Island and 
Prince Edward Island, and soon strove to squeeze the old 
Acadia, which had been ceded to the British, into the peninsular 
part of the province. British Nova Scotia was thus confronted 
with external danger. 


Eventually, in 1749, Halifax was founded at the expense 
of the British Government, as a counterpoise to Louisbourg, 
and at last a real effort was made to place settlers of British 
origin in this province. Approximately 2700 settlers crossed 
the Atlantic from the Old Country, to Halifax, in that year, 
and soon a considerable number of New Englanders hastened 
to this new town, to take advantage of opportunities in trade 
or to claim privileges accorded to settlers. 


Within the next few years more than 2500 new settlers 
from the Continent of Europe congregated here. They had 
been promised farms in Nova Scotia, but on account of the 
French and Indian menace had to be maintained in the town 
of Halifax until many of them became founders of Lunenburg 
in 1758. 


Until security and representative governmental institutions 
were provided, few New England farmers or fishermen would 
settle in the province. But with the onset of hostilities, in 
1755, including the capture of Beausejour and Braddock's defeat, 
and with the official outbreak of the Seven Years’ War, in 1756, 
new developments took place. 


Louisbourg was captured for the second time in 1758, 
thereby depriving the Indian allies of the French of support 
from that quarter. With the capture of Quebec and Montreal 
within the next two years the French and Indian threat to 
Nova Scotia was virtually removed. Thus one major obstacle 
to New England immigration had been erased. 


Meantime the other important impediment had also been 
eradicated. Governor Cornwallis, the founder of Halifax, had 
been directed to summon an Assembly as soon as it was ex- 
pedient to do so—but representatives were to be elected by 
freeholders in each township, and for the time being the popu- 
lation of qualified electors was too limited for Writs to be 
issued. The Governor was thereupon reminded that when the 
population expanded he must not forget his instructions. 


Hopson, his successor, was instructed to call an Assembly, 
when the townships (apparently including at least one other 
than Halifax) had fifty or more families settled in each of 
them. Qualified electors might be found at Halifax, but not 
for the present at Lunenburg, whose inhabitants being mostly 
foreigners must first have seven years’ residence in Nova Scotia. 
By the time Lawrence succeeded Hopson, the order had become 
merely the recognition of a possibility—in case it should be 
found necessary. 
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Two factors provided the final impulse. One was that the 
Board of Trade in London doubted the legal propriety of 
legislation by Governor and Council—when the Governor's 
Commission and Instructions both took it for granted that the 
only possible way of making laws was with the assent of an 
Assembly. When the Law Officers of the Crown in England 
gave it as their opinion, that the Governor and Council alone 
were not authorized to make laws, action became imperative. 
The other factor was the determination of the American agi- 
tators in Halifax—who exaggerated grievances—complained 
about placemen, and demanded the establishment of a House 
of Assembly. 


As the Governor of a barrier colony in time of war, and 
being himself directly involved in the siege of Louisbourg in 
that year, Governor Lawrence might consider such a change 
very inexpedient at that time. Yet, upon positive orders from 
England, he took the necessary steps which resulted in the 
convening of the first House of Assembly, on October 2nd, 1758. 


Thus it was that this province owed its House of Assembly 
to the exercise of the royal prerogative. On the other hand, 
Upper and Lower Canada were later each to establish their 
House of Assembly, not by this means, but by the sanction 
of Imperial Statute— The Constitutional Act of 1791. 


What was the significance of the establishment of the first 
Canadian House of Assembly—the House of Assembly of Nova 
Scotia—in 1758? "There were at least two immediate results. 
First of all, Representative Government was begun—elected 
representatives of the people could now for the first time share 
in making laws for the province. Secondly, it paved the way 
for an inflow of new settlers. If New Englanders had been 
averse to migrating to Nova Scotia while it was insecure and 
lacking in representative governmental institutions, they were 
very ready to come in substantial numbers once those impedi- 
ments were re hoved. 


As a result, between 1760 and 1768, New England planters 
and fishermen poured into the Province, to the number of about 
eight thousand, in a substantial pre-Loyalist migration, which 
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laid abiding foundations, particularly in the western part of 
the province. 


Even though Representative Government was conceded in 
1758, this did not provide democratic government in the way 
we know it. There was then neither party government nor 
responsible government. Members of the Executive Council 
were then not chosen from the House of Assembly. They were 
nominated by the Governor, and went on, if not forever, gener- 
ally for life. They were not accountable to the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. Nor did they need to resign if they 
did not possess the confidence of the House of Assembly. 


There were institutions of Representative Government in 
certain other colonies, such as Virginia, Bermuda, and Massa- 
chusetts, prior to 1758, but the House of Assembly of Nova 
Scotia of that year was the first to be established in any part 
of what is now Canada. Once it was set up, Responsible 
Government was bound to come, as come it did in 1848. It 
was the initial indispensable milestone in a series of significant 
stages in Canadian constitutional development. 


I believe that organizations such as the Community Plan- 
ning Association of Canada play an important part in preserving 
our democratic institutions. Expression of opinion by an in- 
formed populace is the very foundation of our way of life. 
Now, as a member of a government I may not always agree 
with you, and as a group concerned with planning you may 
not agree with me. Governments may sometimes think your 
plans are expensive, and you may sometimes think governments 
are penny-wise and pound-foolish. Governments at times may 
consider you as visionaries, while you in turn may consider 
governments as blind to reality and opportunity. This, how- 
ever, is the way in which democracy works. This is the way 
in which the interplay of forces eventually express the public 
will. It may be hard on your stomach, but it is democracy. 


In conclusion, may I say that it has been a pleasure and 
a privilege to be here with you today. I hope that you are 
having a useful and pleasant conference, and that you will 
take away with you many happy memories of your visit to 
Nova Scotia. 


panel discussion: 


THE PRESERVATION OF 


Fraser Valley 


The Lower Fraser Valley contains some 295,000 acres of farm 
land under cultivation and produces nearly half the agricultural 
values of the Province, with dairying, poultry, vegetables and 
small fruits forming the bulk of the crops. 


Much of this land is highly fertile river silt land, while its 
temperate climate and proximity to markets add further to its 
value. What is more, it is an asset which cannot be replaced, 
since there is no other extensive acreage of land in B.C., capable 
of producing the range of crops found in the valley, within a 
distance of several hundreds of miles of the metropolitan area. 


In spite of the valley's proximity to a rapidly growing metro- 
politan centre, the loss of agricultural land to urban development 
has so far been limited to one or two particularly vulnerable 
areas. Up until recently at least, this has not, one must admit, 
been due to any conscious contrivance on the part of our plan- 
ning authorities, but rather to the fortunate accident that many 
of the most attractive residential sites were on high land of 
little or no agricultural value. 


As the city grows outward onto the relatively flat valley 
land, as satelite communities spring up at various points 
further up the valley and as, with improved highway com- 
munications, commuting distances increase, the risk of en- 
eroachment onto good agricultural land will grow, and the 
irreparable loss of first class land, which has already taken 
place in the suburban municipality of Richmond, could be 
repeated elsewhere. 


Fortunately, the Lower Mainland Regional Planning Board 
and the planners working in one or two of the key municipalities, 
are well aware of this risk and have done a very effective edu- 
cational job in alerting the municipal councils concerned. The 
Regional Planning Board’s careful analysis of the costs of 
sprawl in rural municipalities has been particularly effective in 
bringing home the facts of life to municipal councillors. 


Agricultural zoning (with an appropriate limit on subdivision 
below a given acreage) is now accepted as an essential part of 
the zoning plan by most of the municipalities concerned and in 
Richmond, where the situation appeared at one time to be 
almost hopeless, the combination of an enlightened reeve, an 
energetic planning officer and a planning minded municipal 
solicitor (a former National Councillor of CPAC) has proved 
effective in stemming the tide of farmland subdivision. In the 
neighbouring municipality of Delta, the planner has achieved 
the even more remarkable feat of bringing about the rezoning 
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of a considerable amount of land from residential to agricultural 
use. 


Not every municipality in the danger zone is as far sighted 
as these referred to, but a master plan for the region is now 
being prepared by the Regional Planning Board, and it may be 
hoped that this plan will be adopted by the required proportion 
of municipalities, and put into legal effect, before any further 
serious loss of farmland takes place. 


Turning now to the legislative tools available for the preser- 
vation of agricultural land, experience in B.C. seems to indicate 
that a judicious combination of planning and fiscal measures 
can achieve the best results. 


In British Columbia, the potential value of agricultural land 
for other purposes is not taken into account in establishing 
assessment values, provided it is a bona fide agricultural use. 
This removes much of the pressure on the suburban farmer to 
sell to a subdivider because high taxes are making his operation 
uneconomic. Even this policy, however, may not be fully 
effective in keeping taxes down to a reasonable level since, in 
a rapidly expanding suburban municipality, the farmer may 
be called upon to subsidize the heavy tax deficits of sprawl 
subdivisions. The exemption of agricultural land (other than 
the farmer’s house and garden) from school taxes would go a 
long way toward easing this situation and appears fully justi- 
fied on grounds of equity, since studies by the Regional Plan- 
ning Board of the incidence of taxation in suburban munici- 
palities show that the average farmer is paying considerably 
more in taxes than he receives in services. ۱ 


In some American states, I understand, a system of dual 
assessment has been adopted. Agricultural land which has 
potential value for other uses is assessed both at its value for 
agricultural uses and at its market value. So long as the land 
is used for agricultural purposes, the agricultural assessment 
remains in effect but, should the land be developed for other 
purposes, back taxes representing the difference between its 
market value assessment and its agricultural assessment, become 
payable. This policy has the advantage that it both discour- 
ages the premature subdivision of agricultural land and provides 
the municipality with additional revenue, but it could possibly 
present some administrative problems. 


It would seem wise policy for the provincial governments to 
require that tax adjustments for farmers be tied in with zoning 
measures. The ideal, I suggest, would be that tax concessions 
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should only be available (in organized territory) if the land is 
not only used for agricultural purposes, but is also zoned for 
this purpose. In other words, the farmer would forego his 
unrestricted right to develop his land for other purposes in 
return for the benefit of a lower tax rate. This would provide 
the farmer with a strong incentive to have his land placed in 
an agricultural classification. Once the land was so zoned, the 
municipality would be in a much stronger position to resist 
pressure for premature subdivision, since applications for re- 
zoning could be considered solely in terms of the public interest. 
In this way, the municipality would retain effective control over 
new subdivisions on agricultural land and would be able to 
guide the rate and direction of subdivisions along the most 
economical lines in terms of both land and services. 


If this policy is considered too radical for immediate adop- 
tion, an alternative would be for the assessors to be instructed 
not to approve an agricultural rating for any land which lies 


Niagara Peninsula 


Why Preserve Agricultural Land? 

Canada has so recently and so rapidly become an urban and 
industrial nation that she has not yet developed any over all 
policy in relation to the use of her land resources. In the 
folklore surrounding public attitudes to land, the myth of the 
inexhaustible land resources of a country of 2,272 million acres 
dies hard. But sixty percent of the population now lives in 
the St. Lawrence Lowlands and the Great Lakes Region, and 
most of them live in very large urban areas which make serious 
inroads into the surrounding farmlands. By 1980, most of 
these cities will double in population and many of them may 
more than double their area. The nation will be making 
greater demands on a diminishing amount of agricultural land 
to feed about 27,000,000 people,1: There are indications that 
richer and more numerous people will consume about 70 per- 
cent more food (by volume) by 1980? Around our metro- 
politan centres the conflicts of land-use requirements have now 
reached a degree of intensity demanding a definite policy, in 
the sense of a system of priorities for the rate and manner in 
which agricultural land is absorbed by urbanization. It is 
imperative, if we are to avoid wasting scarce land resources. 


In view of the trends towards a complex system of demands 
for land, we need more information on land classification for 
various purposes, for the purely preservationist attitude will 
not suffice. The cities must grow, the food must be made avail- 
able, and there are indications that with careful planning we 
can achieve both purposes? We may, however, make serious 
mistakes in our land planning if we allow scarce or unique 
agricultural resources to be converted to urbanization without 
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in a residential zone. This would at least discourage over- 
zoning for residential use. 


For some municipal councillors, however, development of 
any sort spells progress, if only because it increases land values. 
For this reason, the existence of a metropolitan or regional 
planning authority, with statutory powers to impose an over-all 
zoning plan for the area, appears to be the only certain safe- 
guard against the premature or needless loss of agricultural 
land. 


Time has only permitted a brief survey of planning and 
fiscal controls, but other measures of a more positive character 
can also be taken to preserve agricultural land. In particular, 
the municipality can, through the provision of trunk services 
and through land assembly measures, ensure that an adequate 
supply of serviced building tracts is maintained on land of low 
agricultural value. The Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration and the approved lending companies can also play 
an important part in this respect. 
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really being sure about what sacrifices are involved. These are 
not items capable of being handled at the local level. Broad 
national and provincial policies are needed, based on factual 
information and definite decisions about our land resources. 
The urbanization of special agricultural lands is an irrevocable 
step, and that is the real reason for seeking an intelligent policy 
towards farmland. In a world where the global population 
increases by 48,000,000 each year and where half the population 
scarcely subsistst what we do with our farmland is as vital a 
question as how we shape our urban environment. 


The Niagara Peninsula in Ontario 

If we define the economie region as does the Ontario govern- 
ment, in its Economic Surveys, and in its Niagara Regional 
Development Association, it has a land area of about 9,086 
square miles and includes 5 counties west of the frontier be- 
tween Lake Ontario and Lake Erie (Halton in part, Went- 
worth, Brant, Haldimand, Lincoln and Welland). The fruit 
belt, predominantly in the counties of Lincoln, Welland and 
Wentworth, produces about one-quarter of Canada's total fruit 
crop, and almost 60 percent of the Ontario fruit crop. 


Ontario has about 33,000,000 acres of land south of the 
Precambrian Shield, of which about 90,000,000 acres are being 
farmed.5 Since its peak point in 1911 Ontario has shed about 
1,100,000 acres of unsuitable farmland, and of the present total 
only 12,000,000 acres can be considered good quality land. It 
will be seen that there are in many areas lands available in 
great quantity for non-agricultural purposes without any signi- 
ficant impact on our ability to produce good and cheap food 


in the future. The real difficulties arise in areas such as the 
Niagara region where, unless there is positive guidance to less 
desirable farmland, really valuable resources will be lost. It 
has been estimated that the land needed for urban purposes 
by 2000 A.D. will be about 500,000 acres for the more intensive 
uses and about 1,500,000 acres in all including the extensive 
uses. In the urban area around the western end of Lake On- 
tario, sometimes referred to as the Mississauga Conurbation it 
has been calculated® that about 96,000 acres will be needed for 
recreational uses, in addition to the needs already outlined. 
For the whole of southern Ontario, the need rises to a figure 
of 200,000 acres, including Provincial parks and conservation 
areas. Provided that there is a firm land policy it would appear 
that with some ingenuity there is ample room for all uses despite 
the extremely rapid urban and industrial development which 
has taken place and which will continue for some decades. 


The special importance of the Niagara area is that it is a 
compact locality with a more favourable coincidence of suitable 
sol, topography and climate "than any other Ontario or 
Dominion fruit area"" and that this is particularly true of the 
two dominant fruits, the peach and the grape, which in the 
public mind characterize the area. But other fruits and vege- 
tables are most important to the economy, making possible a 
definite continuity of seasonal farm operations from asparagus 
in spring to pears in the fall. The district has a multi-crop 
economy with definite advantages. As an example, in 1956 
the Peninsula accounted for 79 percent of all peach trees, 75 
percent of all pear trees, and 73 percent of all cherry trees in 
Ontario, as well as 90 percent of all grapes. Almost all cherries 
for freezing in Canada come from Niagara in response to the 
expansion of frozen fruit sales in the new suburban shopping 
centres.? 


The Impact of Urbanization 


It is estimated that before colonization there were about 35,000 
acres of tender fruit soils in the Niagara area, and that by 1958 
about 13,000 acres, or 37 percent, had been lost to urbanization. 
This is a serious and rapid loss if the trend goes on at the same 
rate. It is to be noted that this excludes any losses due to 
erosion on the Lake Ontario shoreline (and this has been steady 
and unchecked: in Winona in Wentworth County an early 
shoreline settlement has been washed away.?) Between 1934 
and 1954 about 11,700 additional acres were taken over by 
urbanization in Niagara, mostly around the three main urban 
centres of Hamilton, St. Catharines and Niagara Falls. It will 
be seen that the major impact on the fruit belt was thus in the 
last few decades rather than as a steady loss throughout the 
whole period of colonization? Urban growth in fact did not 
begin to reduce fruit crop acreages until 1951, and from 1931 
up to that time the fruit growing underwent overall expansion 
in a steady development over the suitable soils. But in the 
1951-1956 period the fruit crop areas lost 1,800 acres to urban 
expansion, as the city growth caught up with and then passed 
the growth of the fruit areas. This is the really serious trend 
in the Niagara area, for the decrease in fruit crop acreage might 


be met by replacement on other soils adjacent, but the loss of 
tender fruit soil is permanent reduction of an unique asset, 
since this limited amount of suitable soil is the only one on 
which it is economically feasible to grow peaches. Other pro- 
ducts are more suitable, but this climatic superiority and real 
scarcity of peach land suggests a much more rigorous policy of 
steering urbanization on to the less favourable soils. This has 
been made clear in many basic research papers!1-12,19 as well 
as in the analyses of planners? By contrast, it has been 
shown that 36,000 acres of land in the Niagara Peninsula exist 
which could be planted out to new vineyards without replacing 
other types of fruit. This shows that the present grape acreage 
could with ease be more than doubled without any serious 
inroads into peach or fruit lands and without affecting the 
rational expansion of cities. It will be clear also, however, that 
the prolonged existence of an “urban shadow" allowing specu- 
lative activity to reach farther out into agricultural land than 
any rational plan would foresee urban growth extending, or 
the continued unplanned and uneconomic “sprawl” of ribbon 
and sporadic development might easily ruin potential alter- 
native lands and force further unwarranted competition for 
the unique soils.14 


Recent trends are of great interest, for they show the folly 
of the emotional and non-factual demand for preservation on 
the basis of prejudice or over-simplification of a complex prob- 
lem. Between 1934 and 1954 only 24 percent of urban growth 
took place on tender fruit soils. The annual rate of loss was 
84 acres average per year over a 20 year period.!? But in the 
period 1954 to 1958 the annual rate of loss jumped to an annual 
average of 322 acres, with about 60 percent of urban expansion 
on tender fruit areas. The really big impact of urbanization is 
so relatively recent that it has scarcely been realized how urgent 
becomes the problem related to peach growing areas, and how 
much adaptability there is for the other essentials once we 
move away from the unique soils. As a result of this situation 
there has been a slight net gain in the categories of land 
devoted to orchards, a net gain of reasonable proportions in 
vineyards, and a substantial net gain in urban land (1954- 
1958). What appears to be happening is that the orchard, 
vineyard, and urban uses have all expanded at the expense of 
other land uses (e.g. eating into the general farming or the 
contract vegetable areas: more research will be needed to find 
out exactly what is going on) and that considerable acreages 
of orchard and vineyard uses have been converted to other 
uses, together with a considerable internal migration of land 
uses. 


It should be noted that there is a definite limit to the 
expandability of the peach orchards, so that the net compen- 
sation for losses to the urban expansion cannot presumably go 
on for ever. The shifts and net gains in the vineyard situation 
bear out the contentions of researchers for the wine industry 
that there is ample room for adaptability without cutting into 
either the tender fruit soils or the desirable suburban growth 
areas. There is a real conflict between urban growth and peach 
orchards which will suggest that from the criteria of land 
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resources the tender fruit land must be saved and the urban 
development steered elsewhere. Technical planning studies 
indieate that apart from land speculation this can be done in 
a great many localities without any adverse effect on urban 
structure and sometimes with a net advantage, provided a 
concerted effort is made to fill in the chessboard of urban 
sprawl that has ruined much good agricultural land and has 
not yet resulted in a satisfactory urban environment. It also 
suggests that if there is a conflict of land use in the areas around 
a city between peaches and production for dairying or fresh 
eggs and fresh vegetables, then from the viewpoint of land 
planning the orchards should win, since the others are adap- 
table, but the orchards are not. (In fact, experience has shown 
that with irrigation the market gardening facilities around 
Hamilton, for example, are moving on to non-fruit areas with 
better accessibility as they are forced off the older areas near 
the lakeshore as urbanization takes precedence.) While the 
1934-1954 land loss from the tender fruit soils is only approxi- 
mately 6 percent of the total resource in twenty years, the rate 
for 1954-58 is leading to the loss rate steepening; when the 
tender fruit soils have no reserve land to lead to internal adjust- 
ments as was the case in the past few years, this rate becomes 
something like 10 percent in twenty years; but this does not 
give the full picture because the rate of urban expansion on 
to the tender fruit soils is a steeper curve than the adaptation 
within the fruit areas, and can go on indefinitely, whereas the 
adaptability of the tender fruit soils is distinctly limited in 
both area and time. 


Furthermore, the Mississauga area increased by 27 percent 
in population between 1941 and 1951, and apparently will 
increase to about 3,223,000 by 1966 and about 5,000,000 by 
1980.15 In Niagara there has been since 1900 a much greater 
population increase than the Provincial average, and in 1931- 
1956 it was!? almost double that of the Province and Canada, 
and considerably greater than that of York County (ie. the 
immediate Toronto area). Nevertheless it has been shown 
by at least two research groups!9.13:? that the real problem is 
not the readily discernible solid urban expansion, for there is 
still room in the fruit belt for the urban population to grow 
from about 300,000 in 1956 to include an additional 1,000,000 
people, on compact areas totalling 10,900 acres, and still leave 
a reasonably compact area of 26,000 acres of the best tender 
fruit soil for fruit production, with the Fonthill area on the 
escarpment replacing some of the land lost in the strip between 
the Niagara escarpment and Lake Ontario. These estimates!? 
allow for a quadrupling of the Hamilton area to accommodate 
the doubling of that city's population and would also include 
provision for St. Catharines to expand to 230,000 from its 
present 85,000; and for Niagara Falls to reach 110,000 from its 
present 55,000 for the urban area. Other calculations? showed 
a similar result: in 1941 the total population of the Niagara 
Development Area region was about 459,000; by 1953 a gain 
of 252,000 had brought it to 704,000; and at the same rate it 
would reach 1,450,000 by 1980. At the prevalent rates of 
suburban expansion that would involve a total of 125,000 
acres lost to farming permanently. 
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It is evident that the Niagara area is one of those rare 
cases where the proper planning of land resources and a satis- 
factory economic framework for the Canadian fruit industry, 
we can have all that we need: there is room for urban expan- 
sion, for new transportation routes, for the growth of ports 
and industry, for the recreational and conservation projects, 
and for the fruit and grape industries and their allied enter- 
prises—provided we follow a careful and consistent land policy. 
But it is equally clear that while we have a short period during 
which the fruit industry can expand within the limited resources, 
if we do not control the sprawl of the non-agricultural uses 
we will seriously impair the very promising prospects shown 
by research. 


Allied Trends in the Peninsula 


It is worth while pursuing, therefore, the actual alliance of 
trends affecting agricultural land in the Niagara Peninsula, 
before passing on to the question of what policies should be 
followed in order to safeguard our land resources for the future. 
As we have seen, the Niagara Peninsula is the stage for an 
active series of land-use conflicts involving agriculture and 
urban expansion. It is also the crossing of two great sets of 
communications: the traditional “corridor” along the margin 
of Lake Ontario, and the newer Seaway. The past decade has 
seen substantial thickening of the urban development in the 
Mississauga conurbation and a severe problem of ribbon devel- 
opment in the “urban shadow". The absence of any over all 
policy or plan has led to intense speculation in land to the 
detriment of both rational urban form and sound agricultural 
policy. Recent research has successively defined the fruit-belt, 
analysed the special characteristics of farming in the area, 
assessed the land use changes which are implicit in the present 
scene, established the rational areas within which urbanization 
can take place to the general advantage, shown the basic socio- 
economie characteristics of the area, analysed the traffic pat- 
tern and shown which areas are essential for recreation and 
conservation purposes. 

Possibly the major regional planning error of the past few 
decades was the construction of the Queen Elizabeth High- 
way, one of the first major expressways in Canada, through 
the fruit areas between Hamilton and Niagara Falls; for this 
touched off a series of land use changes whose repercussions 
are still not fully appreciated. "There has been discussion of 
the possibility of a duplicate expressway, and of the possibility 
of a twinning of the Welland Canal. Tourist traffic has become 
a major asset to the regional economy and there is a renewed 
interest in historical sites which are plentiful in such a long- 
settled area. 


Studies have shown that certain uses of land in the Niagara 
Peninsula are reasonably flexible in relation to location. Others, 
particularly the specialized fruit areas are not, and if these are 
important to the region and to the nation as a whole, the land 
on which they depend should be protected. There is enough 
land in the region to satisfy all the major land needs so far as 
they can be assessed now, but if the land use confliets which 
characterize the area go on unchecked there can be severe 


social costs which can be avoided if we develop and follow a 
rational land policy. The present situation is aggravated by 
contradictory planning policies in a multiplicity of authorities, 
and by unsatisfactory relationships between the federal, pro- 
vincial and local agencies in the area, as well as between the 
various provincial agencies themselves. 

To deal effectively with the problem of reserving our re- 
sources for future unforeseen circumstances, a land use plan 
for the region is an essential. Such a plan is a statement of 
broad policy rather than a rigid definition of each piece of 
property; but it will fail if there is not the basic set of 
economie policies to assist the land-use objectives. We must 
therefore pass to the question: what conclusions can be drawn 
from the situation in Niagara, and how are we to preserve 
agricultural land? 


Conclusions and Suggested Policies 

There are certain general conclusions which emerge: 

1. There can be no absolute preservation of farmland against 
non-farm uses: the agricultural industry has shown remark- 
able capacity to produce what is required on reduced 
acreages. 

2. There must however be preservation of special resources 
which are limited, non-renewable and of special advantage 
in agricultural production. 

3. Most urban uses are reasonably adaptable and so are many 
agricultural uses; the critical resources are those which are 
not. 

4. The emotional appeal may lead to erroneous policies; plan- 
ning policies in relation to agricultural land must be based 
on accurate knowledge of: 

(a) soil characteristies and potentialities for different 
purposes; 

(b) definition of special resources which are limited and 
are in the path of urban expansion; 

(c) assessment of the land needs for different purposes; 

(d) knowledge of the optimum uses and ranges of possi- 
bilities of agricultural land. 

5. At the national level, need for clarification of the economic 
framework within which a special resource should be con- 
sidered (e.g. if Canada does not want a fruit industry this 
makes for a totally different view of the issue). 

6. At the provincial level, a special responsibility for the 
safeguarding of unique soils and special resources, and the 
need to ensure co-ordination on the part of the agencies 
affecting agricultural lands. 
Provision at the national and provincial levels of the 
financial means to preserve unique resources e.g. special 
means of taxation such as those suggested by the Conser- 
vation Council of Ontario to eliminate the urban sprawl 
and its concomitant of excessive taxation on farmland; and 
also the provision of more satisfactory methods of com- 
pensation and betterment than exist at present. (This 
would also help put teeth into planning.) 

8. Rapid establishment of machinery for the development of 
national and provincial land policy. (It scarcely exists at 
present.) 


- 


10. 


11. 


Preparation of regional plans: and their translation into 
reality by the rationalization of the mass of petty authori- 
ties to give large and effective planning units, preferably 
with statutory authority rather than a purely advisory 
capacity, and preferably in conjunction with a reform of 
local government into more suitable units than at present. 
The development of means of taxation other than property 
taxation to eut out speculation in land. 

Enforcement by the provincial level of a definite and 
universal standard of effective planning of urban growth 
including the provision of permanent greenbelts as recom- 
mended by the colonial office in 1780 and numerous per- 
sons since; the creation of new settlements on poor farm- 
land where these will help the structure of the region and 
conserve unique soils, and strict control over urban sprawl 
which is a more serious waste of good farmland than solid 
urban growth. 
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Annapolis Valley 


Location and Extent 


The Annapolis Valley of Nova Scotia is generally considered 
to be those lowlands extending across the northern part of 
Annapolis and Kings Counties from Annapolis Royal to the 
Minas Basin. A point at 65^ west longitude and 45? north 
latitude would be fairly close to the centre of the area under 
consideration. The Valley, as it is commonly known, is located 
in the north-western section of the province on the south side 
of the Bay of Fundy. It covers approximately 386 square 
miles or 245,981 acres. The escarpments of the North and 
South Mountains form the north and south boundaries respec- 
tively. The eastern boundary consists of the Minas Basin and 
the Avon River; an imaginary line running north and south 
through the town of Annapolis Royal would constitute the 
western boundary.! 


The soils of the Annapolis Valley are leached podzols. They 
may be divided into four principal divisions: those originating 
on glacial till; those on sedimentary rock; the organic soils; and 
a small group of miscellaneous soils. 


The climate of this area is temperate and is, more or less, 
representative of that prevailing throughout the province. It 
is perhaps somewhat modified by the influence of the North and 
South Mountains and the Minas Basin, each of which has an 
ameliorating influence. The annual mean precipitation is 
around 41 inches, varying from 28 inches up to 51 inches. This 
is usually well distributed throughout the twelve months with 
the winter period having slightly more precipitation than the 
remainder of the year. 


Climatically, the Annapolis Valley is the finest agricultural 
area in the Maritime Provinces. In only a few instances do 
climatic factors hinder the production of crops that are com- 
mon to all of Canada. In the entire range of tree fruits, peaches 
are about the only variety that cannot be generally grown and 
even with this crop some excellent orchards exist in certain 
warmer locations within the Valley. The highest monthly 
average of daily maximum temperature is 77°F. in July. The 
lowest is 13°F. in February. The average frost-free period is 
about 140 days in Kentville but this has a range of from 102 
days to 166 days. A more accurate picture from the point of 
view of crops is given by the length of the growing season 
which has an average of 190 days? 


History 


The area under consideration embraces the town of Annapolis 
Royal which was formerly known as Port Royal. This settle- 
ment was founded in 1605 and as such is the oldest settlement 
on the North American continent. While the early French 
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The Hon. E. D. Haliburton 


Minister of Agriculture, Province of Nova Scotia 


settlers found the environment an ideal one for agriculture, it 
was far from pleasant in other respects. In addition to isolation 
and the primitive living conditions, there was a terrible lack 
of security owing to intermittent war between France and 
England and the conflict between farmers and those settlers 
primarily interested in fishing and in the fur trade. In 1632, 
some 40 families arrived from the Saintonge district of western 
France where reclaimation of marshland had long been prac- 
ticed. These settlers were no strangers to the combination of 
tide and mud flats and lost no time in constructing formidable 
dykes along the Annapolis River. The new dykelands proved 
to be highly suitable for hay and grain and thus provided a 
sound basis for livestock production. 


In 1755, virtually all the Acadians were expelled from Nova 
Scotia. Three years later the Government started a resettle- 
ment programme with people of English origin from Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island and Massachusetts. Around 1760, six to 
seven thousand settlers moved in from New England. This 
stimulation to settlement and to agricultural development lasted 
until about 1783. It is from this Anglo-Saxon pioneer stock 
that a large percentage of the present population is descended. 


It is only natural that, with a suitable climate and situation 
for apple growing, the apple industry should be a dominant 
factor in the agricultural progress of the region. The growth 
of the apple industry has induced concomitant development of 
several towns where plants for the processing of apple by- 
products and numerous storage and shipping warehouses are 
located. 


Before closing this brief section on the history of the Valley, 
we should examine some agricultural statistics that are related 
to the area under discussion. 


Annapolis and Kings County 
Selected Census Figures 


1931 1956 
Acres—Oats 14,322 8,589 
Acres—Hay 80,752 62,498 
Acres—Potatoes 4,539 3,165 
Number farms 5,213 3,306 
Total farm area 579,103 455,621 
Total population 32,197 59,498 
Farm population 21,265 15,626 


Acres—Tree fruits 34,458 15,208 


It will be seen, that similar to the other two areas included 
in this panel, the Annapolis Valley has had a considerable 
decrease in the acreage of its farm land. There have also been 
considerable reductions in the acres of crops grown. In these 
respects there is close similarity among the three regions. But. 


this is as far as the analogy goes. When one begins to examine 
the reasons for the decrease in cropland and in the number of 
farms in the other two areas one sees immediately that this has 
been due to the growth of cities and the so-called urban sprawl. 
In the Annapolis Valley, the underlying causes are almost 
antithetic. In this latter case, the reduction of farm lands and 
farm population are due largely to a loss of markets throughout 
the region. As a consequence, agricultural lands, instead of 
shifting upward to some higher use, have shifted down the 
scale and either have gone out of production or have been 
converted to forestry. 


In other words, I suggest that, in contrast to the other two 
regions under consideration, the Annapolis Valley is under- 
developed insofar as its agricultural resource is concerned. 


Parenthetically, I do not wish to leave the impression that 
the agricultural industry in this province has fallen into de- 
suetude. Quite the contrary; although we are farming less 
acres and have fewer people on farms, the output per man in 
our agricultural plant is increasing at an accelerating rate. In 
1940 we had a gross value of production of 19.2 million dollars. 
This was produced by 38,000 workers. In 1957 our gross pro- 
duction was valued at 44.6 million dollars and the number of 
workers was counted as 20,000. Thus we produced twice the 
number of dollars worth with one-half the labour force? (In 
constant 1956 dollars we only moved from 40.2 million up to 
47.5 million in 1956. However, the figures for the labour force 
stand—the 1959 numbers were only 54% of those employed 
in 1940) . 


Returning now to our study of the three regions I suggest 
that, in contrast to the other areas under discussion, the Anna- 
polis Valley needs more population and more industry in order 
to achieve optimum development of its agricultural industry. 
I realize this is not in keeping with the Jeffersonian idea or that 
of Agricultural Fundamentalism which emphasizes that "as 
agriculture goes, so goes the nation." This was a very popular 
idea back in the days before commercial fertilizers and in the 
time when the land was considered almost sacred. Today, we 
consider land as another agricultural resource and one, by the 
way, that is substitutable to a certain degree. We also believe 
today that agricultural development in an area is a function of 
industrial development rather than the converse. Thus, insofar 
as the Annapolis Valley is concerned, we believe that agricul- 
tural development will be largely dependent upon how fast 
industries can be attracted to this region of Canada. "Therefore, 
if industrial development is crowding your agricultural resource 
base in other parts of the country, you may be assured that 
we have plenty of room for some of these industries down here 
and they will be welcomed with open arms, so send them along. 


You can see that we are not so much concerned here in the 
Annapolis Valley with the preservation of agricultural lands 
per se. In any attempt to plan for the development of land or 
to construct legislation for a land management policy, one thing 
is certain: the underlying criteria will vary from place to place 


and from time to time. "Therefore, any scheme of conservation 
or the more narrow concept of preservation as given to this 
panel must be interpreted in the light of three factors viz. 
the place, the time and the particular interests and attitudes 
of the people involved. In this connection it is my belief that 
we can have both increased industrial development along the 
main highways of the Annapolis Valley, which incidentally, 
run through some of the poorer lands and, at the same time, 
enjoy greater agricultural production. 


Another avenue for increased agricultural production is re- 
lated to the better management of our soils. There are very 
obvious gaps between known technology and farm practice at 
the present time. Thus, it would appear to me that the em- 
phasis for greater agricultural production should rest upon an 
education base rather than attacking the problem through 
legislative procedures. 


We are now led into an area of discussion which concerns 
the relationship between Agriculturists and Community Plan- 
ners. I suspect that other provinces of Canada are fortunate 
enough to have agricultural people on their membership rolls; 
insofar as the Nova Scotia Division of the Community Planning 
Association is concerned, I know of no agriculturalists who are 
members of this organization. Thus, it would seem to me that 
if this conference does nothing else, it might prepare the way 
for a closer relationship between your association and that 
of the professional agriculturalists. I think that rural land-use 
planners have a great deal to learn from those of you whose 
chief concern is urban development. By the same token, I 
think that members of your association could use the assistance 
of some of your agricultural friends. They may not be as 
bucolic as some of you imagine them. Certainly insofar as this 
panel is concerned the paucity of agricultural thinking is most 
evident. I cannot imagine any agriculturalist suggesting the 
title of "Preservation of the Agricultural Land in the Annapolis 
Valley". 


The Annapolis Valley of Nova Scotia is an area that needs 
as much as anything, more industrial development. Here is 
an area that has an abundant supply of water, good highways, 
at least two good seaports, and many of the other prerequisites 
of a growing industrial economy—all this in the centre of the 
best agricultural region of the Atlantic Seaboard. Thus, I 
would say to the other members of the panel and also to any 
present, if you are being crowded out by industries in central 
and western Canada don't worry too much. We would welcome 
these industries in the Annapolis Valley and if you cannot 
supply your own food requirements, we can take that on too. 


1. Soil Survey of the Annapolis Valley Fruit Growing Area by L. C. 
Harlow and G. B. Whiteside. Publication 752, Technical Bulletin 
47, Canada Department of Agriculture. 


9. Putnam, D. F., The Climate of the Maritime Provinces, Canadian 
Geographical Journal Volume 21, pp 134-147, September, 1940. 


3. The Economy of the Atlantic Provinces 1940-1958. A. C. Parks, 
Atlantic Provinces Economic Council, June 1960. 
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AESTHETIC CONSIDERATIONS IN COMMUNITY PLANNING 


Blanche Lemco van Ginkel 
van. Ginkel Associates, Montreal 


As is usual in a discourse on aesthetics, I find myself impelled 
to define my terms. Unhappily, the English language at the 
same time that it has developed a richness and precision of 
expression has also allowed a looseness and ambiguity in the 
use of many words. Perhaps this is normal where personal 
feelings are involved—and this is the case with the word, 
"aesthetic". In its original use it meant “received by the 
senses". In the early 19th century the word was depreciated, 
as a result of its misapplication in German by the philosopher 
Baumgarten, and came to mean the appreciation or criticism 
of beauty. 


It is in its original meaning that I propose to discuss aesthetic 
considerations in community planning—the response of the 
senses to our immediate environment. It is not only a question 
of visual impressions, it is equally a matter of what we hear, 
feel and smell. 


Our response to an environment is compounded of the many 
impressions which are received by the eyes, ears, nose, feet and 
hands. We see the streets and the buildings in sunlight, moon- 
light and lamplight; their form, colour and texture; the play of 
light and shade in the modelling of a facade; peeling paint and 
garish neon signs; or the green of leaves against the sky. 


We smell the damp earth and freshly mown grass; a hint of 
family dinner cooking from the kitchen window, or the over- 
whelming frying of potatoes from the snack bar; the acrid 
omnipresence of a paper mill or the pervading fumes of auto- 
mobile exhaust. 


We hear the wind in the trees or whistling between high 
buildings; the exuberant shouts of children at play; the church 
bells and television; the clatter of garbage cans, the drone of 
airplanes and the trucks grinding to a halt at the traffic lights. 


We feel the paving stones under foot, the wet puddles, 
slippery leaves and more slippery ice; we feel the sudden cool 
in the shade of a tree, the stored solar heat off a red brick wall, 
and the wind whipping around the corner of a building. Of 
all these impressions—and many more—is compounded the 
aesthetic of the community. 


As frequently has been observed, our cities are, for the 
most part, ugly, noisy and malodorous. And according to the 
famous investigation conducted by the Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada, even our newer communities score low on 
the aesthetic scale. 


It is painful and pitiful that most of us do not derive full 
aesthetic satisfaction from the environment in which we live. 
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It is, after all, via the senses that we gain a feeling of com- 
munity. And it is from our senses that we derive an attitude 
toward the place where we live. 


The visual requirements of a community are not arbitrary 
or whimsical. To design a pretty street in the way that a 
designer might create a stage set, or as a painter might compose 
his canvas is useless. Man is essentially gregarious. By living 
together in community, we sharpen our wits against each other, 
and so develop knowledge and culture. In the city there is the 
excitement of a great variety of simultaneous activities, of new 
ideas, of news being made, of things happening. Therefore, 
there is a need for central places where people meet to exchange 
goods, services and ideas. But at the same time, we are indi- 
viduals who require quiet and even solitude—we also need to 
rest. Consequently, there must be a play between large public 
spaces, bustling with life and activity, and quieter oases for 
repose. 


Urban design and architecture differ from any other kind 
of design in that they have one important ingredient—people. 
Because an urban scene is viewed not from without, as in the 
case of painting or sculpture, but from within, people become 
a part of the scene itself. They are at the same time audience 
and actors; they are both observers and participants. 


The urban scene is composed of mass and volume; the mass 
of buildings or trees and the volume of streets, squares and 
open spaces. The buildings and the spaces which they contain 
are three-dimensional and can only be perceived by movement. 
It is impossible to understand or appreciate a given space from 
a single static viewpoint. This is why a photograph can never 
fully convey the impression of a space. At the least it is neces- 
sary to turn the head in order to see the character of the space 
as a whole. The visual impression of a space is created by the 
superimposition of many images. This is even true of the 
simplest straight street. And to see the whole of it and receive 
a complete image it is necessary to move through the space. 
But by moving through the space, a man, by his very presence, 
modifies the space. 


A living room looks quite different when it is empty and 
when it is filled with people. Even two people lounging in 
chairs give the room a different character. And when it is 
crowded with a large party, it looks completely different. The 
living room which, when empty, seems very spacious, may 
seem quite small when there are twenty people in it. And in 
the same way, the shopping street looks different on Friday at 
noon to early Sunday morning. The space of the street even 
conveys a different impression when crowds of people are 


hurrying to catch the bus at rush hour as opposed to a warm 
Saturday afternoon when the same people are strolling and 
window shopping. The way in which people move—whether fast 
or slow, purposefully or aimlessly—also modifies the space. 


Therefore, the urbanist must consider people as an active 
ingredient in his designs—where they walk, at what time of 
day, in what numbers, with what purpose. Any space in the 
city, however beautiful in itself, is not necessarily a good civic 
space. It has to be at the hub of activity and it must be a 
visual focus. Take, for example, Rockefeller Plaza and the 
Plaza of the Seagram Building. After thirty years,—and at 
least ten of them, years of intensive construction in New York 
City—Rockefeller Plaza is still the most satisfying urban space 
in New York. One reason is that it is a space that people walk 
through in the course of their normal daily activities. It is a 
focus, both visual and functional, for a number of high office 
buildings and it can be seen from busy 5th Avenue, through 
the formal gardens. It is a meaningful place in the everyday 
life of the city. 


The Seagram Plaza, on the other hand, is set apart from 
the normal city ways. It is elevated above the surrounding 
streets and partially enclosed by a wall. Only those entering 
the Seagram Building pass through it in the normal course of 
affairs. Of course, anyone can enter the Plaza and sit down to 
rest—but this becomes a purposeful act. The design of the 
Seagram Plaza is far more urbane and sophisticated than 
Rockefeller Plaza, and more beautiful as an abstraction, but it 
contributes less to the urban scene. It is à place to come to 
and to admire, but not to pass through and casually enjoy. 
This is not necessarily an indictment of the Seagram Plaza. 
It does provide a handsome setting for the building, which may 
be sufficient justification. But it is like a private garden which 
is open to the public, rather than being a civic space. 


Place Ville Marie in Montreal promises to be a truly urban 
space which can be a community focus. This is because it is at 
an important transportation point—and this is recognized in 
the plan. Its several levels accommodate the normal flow of 
traffic generated by Central Station. And it serves as a con- 
nection between areas of different land use—between business 
offices and retail stores. 


But plazas and larger open spaces alone do not make the 
urban scene. The streets are equally important. Moving 
through the city, whether in a car, or on foot, the eye demands 
both entertainment and rest. 


Due to the large scale of our enterprises—whether we con- 
sider the manufacturing industry, business operations, or housing 
developments—monotony is the bane of our contemporary 
existence. In the factory, it means a repetition of the same 
small task throughout the working day. In the city it means 
miles of identical streets. 


But we are, in general, complex creatures, ill-suited to the 
strait-jacket of endless repetition—either in our activities or in 


our visual environment. The eye, and indeed all the senses, 
respond best to a long, sustained composition, in which there 
is a variation in pace. And we are easily surfeited. Even a 
child can have enough of cake and ice-cream. A beautiful street 
becomes a boring street after the first five minutes, if it has a 
completely uniform character throughout its length. It needs 
to be paced by different incidents along the way. 


We never arrive blindfolded at one point in the city, to have 
the great view revealed to us, all at once, without reference to 
anything else. Instead, we see each part of the city with refer- 
ence to what we have seen before and in the expectation of 
something else to follow. If we enter a street of average width 
from a narrow lane, it seems wider than if we turn into it from 
an extremely wide and imposing boulevard. We see our environ- 
ment as an unfolding sequence of events in time. 


Space, time and motion are inseparable. Frequently, it is 
not the length of the street, in itself, which conveys the visual 
image. Instead, the impression depends on the time that it 
takes to see all of it. Consequently, if you walk the length of 
the street it leaves a different impression to driving down it 
at 30 miles per hour. Moving slowly, the eye has time to pick 
up details, which merely flash by without identification at the 
speed of the car. The faster you move, the larger are the scale 
of the elements which register. Walking, you see paving stones, 
flowers, windows, brickwork and door knobs. When you are 
driving, the paving and brickwork become texture and colour, 
the buildings are only part of an entire block,—and you don’t 
see the door knobs at all. 


But variety for the sake of variety is no remedy for mono- 
tony. The community is not an arbitrary organization; neither 
are terrain and the climate a matter of chance. Arbitrary de- 
cisions in building lead to a destruction of human qualities and 
natural characteristics—to chaos and anarchy. 


Purpose, use and movement condition our aesthetic response 
to an environment. To be satisfying, the urban forms must be 
derived from the way in which they are used. This is not 
functionalism in the mechanized sense of the word, but instead 
a question of human functioning—the way we do things, the 
way we feel and think, our goals and aspirations. 


One of the most important requirements in city building is 
that of identification. If we don’t know where we are, we are 
lost. In the contemporary city it is impossible to understand 
and recognize where you are in terms of the individual buildings. 
There are too many of them. The basic impression is not of 
buildings, one after the other, but of a number of buildings as 
they are seen together, at a glance—an “eye-full”. If there is 
no relationship between the buildings and if the limits of this 
"eye-full" are not recognized in the design, then the impression 
is negative. This is usually the case in our residential streets, 
which do not recognize the limits of the vista or the limitations 
of the eye to comprehend. 


But if the “eye-full” is in itself a visual entity, if it is a 
"visual group", then there is a consciousness of place. This is 
particularly important in the environs of the home. "The place 
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where life and its identification is as important as the house 
itself. And it is particularly important in the case of children, 
to whom it represents their whole world from day to day. 


An example of this recognizable entity—the visual group— 
is one of the old streets in Saint John, N.B. (if one ignores the 
ubiquitous poles and wires). The street, bordered by brick 
houses, rises to a church which closes the view. The houses 
are not identical, but each respects his neighbour; they are of 
the same material, worked in the same spirit of good craftsman- 
ship. No individual house is a masterpiece of architecture, but 
as a totality this street has character and identity—it has a 
memorable image of place. 


Beyond this smallest scale of the visual group, which one 
might call the building block of the community, there needs 
to be identity at successively greater scales of organization— 
groupings scaled to purpose and to movement, culminating at 
the centre, the heart of the city. Here is the focus of the city's 
ativity and the culmination of its life. If here we do not find 


a meaningful form—one in which we sense that this is indeed 
the heart of a vital community—there is no city at all in the 
full meaning of the word, only an agglomeration of buildings. 
Consider the image of the great cities of the world. They are 
so strong that we immediately sense in their form the greatness 
of the community of purpose, even after their supremacy in 
trade, polities, science or art has declined. 


The aesthetic considerations in city building are important 
because they are enduring; they are derived from the basic 
needs, desires, aspirations and responses of man, which have 
been fundamentally the same for centuries. We must employ 
contemporary technology for the greatest efficiency and com- 
fort. But the current tendency to design for technology instead 
of with it—for instance, to design roads for cars instead of for 
people using cars—is to create built-in obsolescence, building 
only for today. Urban design based on the sense of community 
and on its inherent functions is essential to city building for 
tomorrow. 


THE RAIC REPORT — A LIVING DOCUMENT 


Peter Dobush 


Architect and Former Chairman RAIC Committee of Enquiry 
into the Residential Environment 


Mr. Chairman, guests, ladies and gentlemen, it is for me a great 
privilege to be invited to speak to your Association on a problem 
of such vital concern to each of us: the problem of our living 
environment and what we are doing to improve it. 


There were 32 recommendations in the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into the Design of the Residential Environ- 
ment. Of these, 10 were directed at architects and allied pro- 
fessions; the remainder were directed at municipal and provincial 
governments, specialists in social studies, federal agencies and 
lending companies. Of these recommendations we believe that 
seventeen could be implemented immediately, whereas fifteen 
would require further intensive study and research. 


I have had to be harshly selective in my subject matter. 
Should I therefore not mention recommendations of specific 
interest to some of those assembled here, please remember that 
although there is no limit to the subject matter, there is a 
definite limit to the time at my disposal. 


One year ago the RAIC launched a comprehensive pro- 
gramme intended to deal in a positive way with action on these 
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32 recommendations. We were fully aware that, although 
architects may influence the design of the living environment, 
in actual fact, the proper design of our living environment 
requires for its solution the active and sympathetic collaboration 
of land surveyors, engineers, landscape architects, town plan- 
ners, land developers, house builders, statisticians, experts in 
the social sciences, executives with managerial and financial 
know-how, and a host of others too numerous to mention here. 


The work done by the RAIC during the past year can be 
characterized as that of organization and of laying a foundation 
of understanding of the magnitude of the task which confronts 
each of us in creating and maintaining a proper living environ- 
ment. 


Considerable attention has been given to the need of having 
the problems which were discussed, and the decisions which 
were arrived at, translated into action. This transition from 
discussion to action has, in fact, been the most difficult phase 
of our endeavours and one which we have by no means mastered. 
We have learned many valuable lessons during this process of 
what to do, and what not to do. I shall neither exaggerate our 


first steps in successful implementation nor minimize our failures. 
Only by a frank discussion of our successes and failures will it 
be possible to plan effectively for the future. I am sure that 
the experience of the RAIC to date in this matter, is not 
peculiar to the RAIC but is typical of that experienced by 
many local groups represented here today. 


Joint RAIC - CMHC Committee 


Immediately following the acceptance of the Report at the 
RAIC Convention in Winnipeg, in June 1960, it was decided 
to form a committee to analyze the implications of the Report 
and guide its implementation. An existing committee, the 
RAIC Joint Committee, made up of architects from the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada, and professional executives 
from the ranks of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
was set up. 


This Joint Committee in the past year has held regular 
meetings in Ottawa. At its first meeting two major decisions 
were made: 


(a) It was decided to carry on an intensive campaign of imple- 
mentation for a period of one year, and then decide on 
further action. To carry on such a programme required 
a full time office staff. The estimated cost of such a staff 
was calculated to be $15,000.00. We made two appeals 
to the membership of the RAIC and although we succeeded 
in raising only $12,000.00 we hired the staff and got to work. 


(b) After carefully studying and correlating the 32 recom- 
mendations, the Joint Committee agreed to promote action 
along the following five lines: 


(1) A programme of direct action by the RAIC from the 
Ottawa office. 


(2) A programme of local action by Provincial Architec- 
tural Associations. 


(3) A programme of joint action by the RAIC with other 
national organizations. 


(4) A programme of country-wide addresses by architects 
and others to selected audiences. 


(5) The publication of periodic reviews of all these com- 
bined activities to assess progress, or lack of progress, 
with the object of enabling those concerned to plan 
more effectively for the future. 


I am pleased to be able to say that the Joint Committee 
has performed its function of introducing the implementation 
of the Report to those directly concerned. Now I would like 
to comment briefly on the action taken in this five-pronged 
thrust at the problem. 


Direct Action by the RAIC 
(a) The RAIC decided to advise Federal Agencies directly 


on the implementation of certain recommendations. The 


RAIC wrote a brief to the Minister of Publie Works at 
Ottawa requesting: 


— that a study be made to coordinate federal department poli- 
cies as they relate to the living environment; 


— that changes be made to the National Housing Act to foster 
varlety of dwelling types; 


— that action be taken to study and erect new building types; 
— that building of pilot projects be favourably considered. 


(b) The RAIC wrote a brief to the President of CMHC 
requesting: 


— that a re-orientation be made in appraisal procedures to 
ensure that in future appraisals would further quality in 
housing rather than quantity; 


— that a study be made of the economics of housing in relation 
to "initial" costs and "actual" costs. 


(c) The RAIC also decided, as a part of its Direct Action 
Programme, to convene with the provincial architectural asso- 
ciations to initiate with them, a programme of local provincial 
implementation. In January of 1981 a regional conference took 
place in Winnipeg in which representatives from the three 
Prairie Architectural Associations of Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba participated. A similar conference was held in 
February of 1961 in Halifax and was attended by members of 
the Nova Scotia Association of Architects and the Architects’ 
Association of New Brunswick. 


Action by Provincial Associations 


It is evident that geographic location, population density, and 
other factors tend to vary the urgency with which the problems 
of our living environment are regarded from coast to coast. 
So far we have had the most effective implementation from 
those provinces which have the greater problems, namely On- 
tario and Quebec. 


(a) Province of Quebec Association of Architects. The PQAA 
held a one day conference in December 1960. To this 
Conference were invited representatives or organizations 
active in the business of building and planning communi- 
ties, as well as representatives of Federal, Provincial, and 
Municipal Governments. Approximately 250 delegates 
attended this conference. 


During the opening session a number of addresses were 
given on selected Report recommendations. Following 
these talks seminar discussions took place in which confer- 
ence delegates participated. From these seminar discus- 
sions resolutions were prepared and presented to the con- 
cluding general meeting. It was the intention of the 
organizers of this conference that these resolutions would 
be referred to committees for further study and elaboration, 
after which they would be referred to all those organiza- 
tions represented at the conference, and subsequently for- 
warded to appropriate public authorities or other agencies, 
for official action. 
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These good intentions have not materialized. Some 
nine months elapsed before an official report of the pro- 
ceedings became available in September. For language 
reasons, and in the Province of Quebec we have language 
problems, it was decided not to issue the English version 
without an aecompanying French version of the conference. 
This French version is not yet available. Because we 
wished to do everything neat and tidy, we have made no 
progress in Quebec since December 1960 in acting locally 
upon the resolutions propounded at this conference. 


Certainly this is an exasperating lesson in procedural 
futility we shall not repeat. 


The PQAA through the medium of the Montreal chapter 
of Architects took to heart the Report's recommendation 
that architects participate more actively in civic affairs. 
In December 1960 they submitted a brief to the City of 
Montreal entitled *Effective City Planning for Montreal". 
This brief outlined a proposal for a comprehensive planning 
administration for Montreal, and dealt at some length, and 
in considerable detail, on the need for Metropolitan Govern- 
ment for the Montreal Region if such planning was to be 
effective. The Commission which received this report did 
not evidently consider it worth discussing. We have heard 
nothing about it. 


The Montreal chapter also wrote a letter to the City of 
Montreal offering: 


(1) to assist Montreal in formulating a zoning policy de- 
signed to cope effectively with local zoning problems. 


(2) to assist the related Department of Permits and In- 
spections, and to sit on such committees or public 
bodies as might be required to assist in reaching zoning 
decisions. 


In making these proposals we stipulated that our work 
would be free service to the public, at no cost to the ad- 
ministration. Strangely enough the City of Montreal has 
not seen fit to take advantage of these offers. The shock 
of having people offer to work for nothing must have been 


too great. 


Ontario Association of Árchitects. In Ontario the respon- 
sibility for initiating measures to carry out the recommen- 
dations of the Report was delegated to an existing com- 
mittee: the Committee on Housing Design. The first step 
taken by this committee was to organize a series of meet- 
ings between architects and builders for the purpose of 
reviewing traditional and obsolete working arrangements 
between these two groups, and attempt to devise working 
arrangements in step with the times. 


In March of this year a General Meeting was convened 
to which were invited representatives from a wide range of 
organizations whose activities influence, to a greater or 
lesser degree, community design. From this gathering was 
created an autonomous body called “Ontario Committee 


on Community Design". 'The organizations represented 
on this committee are: Urban Development Institute, On- 
tario Division; Town Planning Institute of Canada, Ontario 
Division; Toronto Builders’ Exchange; Association of Pro- 
fessional Engineers of Ontario; Ontario Association of Real 
Estate Boards; Toronto Board of Trade; Toronto Metro- 
politan Home Builders’ Association; Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Canada; Ontario Hydro. The formation of this 
Committee in itself was something of an achievement, and 
indicates the acknowledged interest of a large variety of 
organizations in what is now recognized as a problem not 
only common to all, but vital to all. The long range goal 
of this committee is to achieve greater coordination be- 
tween these various organizations operating in the building 
and planning fields and so obtain improvement in com- 
munity design. These are programmes of continuing 
activity and we expect much from them. 


As an aside, it is interesting to note that these two provinces, 


Quebec and Ontario, approached the problem from two com- 


pletely opposite directions. 


Ontario has held a series of meet- 


ings to evolve a committee which they hope will eventually 
convene a provincial conference. The Province of Quebec held 
a Provincial conference hoping that this would lead to the 
formation of the desired and necessary committees for continued 
activity. It will be interesting to see if both approaches are 
successful. 


(c) 


(d 


oh 


New Brunswick Association of Architects. Several meet- 
ings have been held by the local architects in cooperation 
with the Town Planning Institute to discuss ways and 
means of implementing the Report. Some progress has 
been made on the study of underground wiring, and in 
furthering a more active interest by architects in local 
housing. 


Manitoba Association of Architects. Several meetings 
have been held. Four committees have been set up. Con- 
tact has been made with other professional organizations, 
governmental bodies, and the local House Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, but progress has been slow. 


Alberta Association of Architects. For local reasons the 
work in this province is being carried out separately in 
Calgary and Edmonton. In the Calgary district tentative 
efforts have been made to organize committees for action 
but so far with no sign of success. In the Edmonton area 
there has been a little more activity. Meetings have been 
held with the City Planning Board to relate highway con- 
struction to residential developments. The local chapter 
of architects is studying the new Edmonton Zoning By-law 
and will report upon it. The local chapter of architects 
has approached city authorities and offered, as a public 
service, to make development studies for those areas of 
future building expansion planned by the City of Ed- 
monton. 
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(f) British Columbia and Saskatchewan. We have no official 
returns from these two provinces, and we are especially 
disappointed in the lack of results from Victoria and Van- 
couver, both of which cities, seemed to our Committee, to 
be so well stocked with competent and knowledgeable 
people. 


(g) To complete the roster of provincial associations I must 
add that reports from Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island 
and Newfoundland indicate a continuing interest in the 
report. 


This in brief is a resume of the local action taken to date 
by the provincial architectural associations. It is very encour- 
aging in some areas, disappointing in others, but, on the whole, 
a creditable beginning in a difficult field, but only a beginning. 


Joint Action with Other Organizations 


So far I have mentioned local meetings between architects and 
other organizations with the object of implementing those re- 
commendations of direct concern to architects. I now wish to 
outline joint action taken by architects with other organizations 
to implement those recommendations directed at others than 
architects. 


Since the fall of 1960, representatives of the RAIC have 
met with members of other national organizations to consider 
what joint measures might be taken to implement recommen- 
dations beyond the scope of reference of the RAIC. On separate 
occasions meetings have taken place with the Urban Develop- 
ment Institute, the Town Planning Institute of Canada, the 
National House Builders’ Association, the Canadian Federation 
of Mayors and Municipalities, and others. 


(a) Underground Wiring. An example of the outcome of one 
such meeting was the decision taken by the Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada, the Town Planning Institute of Canada, 
and the Canadian Federation of Mayors and Municipalities, to 
launch a national campaign to encourage underground wiring. 
This campaign got under way in July of this year. The cam- 
paign involved letters being sent to mayors and public utility 
companies of major cities across Canada. "These letters stressed 
both the aesthetic and the practical advantages of placing 
utility wiring underground. Letters were also written to pro- 
vincial rate-setting commissions asking what studies had been 
undertaken, or were contemplated, to determine comparative 
costs of underground wiring versus overhead wiring. Copies 
of these letters were sent to local newspapers with the hope 
that a high level of public interest and support in the campaign 
would result. This campaign was successful. Several new 
residential developments have underground wiring. We believe 
that under adequate pressure this practice will increase. 


(b) Conference of National Organizations. In May of this 
year à conference was held in Toronto to bring together the 


RAIC and representatives from a number of national organiza- 
tions whose activities have a bearing on residential design in 
Canada. The purpose of this conference was to review steps 
which had been taken by the RAIC in its implementation 
programme, to discuss the interest of these other organizations 
in the Report, and to consider what additional measures might 
be taken either jointly or unilaterally to further the recom- 
mendations of the Report. 


The organizations represented at this national conference 
included: the Canadian Association of Real Estate Boards, The 
Urban Development Institute, the Canadian Construction 
Association, the Canadian Council of Professional Engineers, 
the Canadian Federation of Mayors and Municipalities, the 
Town Planning Institute of Canada, Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation and the Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada. 


It was agreed at this meeting that the various national 
organizations represented each had their own particular inter- 
ests in relation to our living environment, and all were prepared 
to pursue the implementation of pertinent recommendations in 
their particular fields of endeavour. But all agreed that full 
implementation of all the recommendations in the Report could 
not be effectively pursued by such separate, and in a sense 
fragmentary, attacks on the problems involved. 


It had become apparent by this time that certain of the 
recommendations in the Report simply could not be imple- 
mented on a part time basis by voluntary labour, no matter how 
well intentioned this voluntary labour might be. It was agreed 
that some other means would have to be found. 


Public Addresses 


The RAIC, through a great number of architects, has had 
delivered across Canada, from Victoria to St. John's, New- 
foundland, a great number of informative talks to selected 
audiences. 


Publicity 


Through the medium of the RAIC Jovnwar, and releases to 
the Press, a steady effort has been maintained to keep the 
general public aware of the problems of the residential environ- 
ment, and the steps being taken to solve these problems. I 
might add that other publications than the RAIC JOURNAL 
have, from time to time, reported on the activities of the RAIC 
in this field; but such reports have not always been as well 
disposed to the architects as those written by the architects. 


Canadian Council on Regional and Urban Studies 


At this point we fell back on one of the most significant 
recommendations in the Report: Article 201 which states that 
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steps should be taken to form a permanent Canadian Council 
of Regional and Urban Studies. The full time objectives of 
this Council would be: 


(a) to increase our knowledge of cities and regions by co- 
ordinating our thinking about research and educational 
needs in the urban and regional field and to define these 
needs for the purpose of guiding researchers and educators 
and those who could support or assist them financially; 


(b) to develop and improve facilities for the dissemination of 
knowledge relating to urban and regional problems; 


(c) to promote the training of persons engaged in research 
activities pertaining to urban and regional development; 


(d) to promote the understanding of urban and regional prob- 
lems and needs among decision makers, practitioners, and 
the general public, in order that the results of this under- 
standing may be integrated into our environmental fabric; 


(e) to correlate the knowledge developed in various disci- 
plines, organizations and institutions, and to work in co- 
operation with such existing bodies; 


(f) to continually analyze and evaluate completed research 
and completed projects and to give sufficient and effective 
guidance to the development of an over all programme 
envisaging future needs; 


(g) to assist existing local, regional, provincial and national 
groups, as well as individual specialists, to consider their 
respective problems and to find support for programmes 
which they formulate. 


It is this kind of organization which we feel would be best 
fitted to solve those recommendations made in the report which 
are beyond the scope of voluntary, fragmented effort even by 
the best-intentioned people. Following are some of the recom- 
mendations requiring full-time professional attention: 


(a) the determination of relative costs and benefits of public 
housing development at various density levels; 


(b) the impact of public regulations over intensity of urban 
land use on private property values; 


(c) the impact of major roads on adjoining private property; 
(d) the trends in uses made of open space for recreation; 


(e) the relative merits of taxation on land values as against 
taxation on improvements. 


I am pleased to report that much progress has been made 
during the past year in developing a programme to bring about 
the establishment of this Council of Urban and Regional 
Studies. Such a programme has been directed by a steering 
committee of three people representing Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, the Canadian Federation of Mayors and 
Municipalities, and the RAIC. We expect to have positive 
results before the end of this year. Indeed, I believe we shall 
be able to announce shortly that what was but an idea in 1960, 
will become an accomplished fact in 1881-4 Canadian Council 
of Urban and Regional Studies. 
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Co-operation by Others Than Architects 

And now I come to what is, for me, the most rewarding aspect 
of our work of implementing the recommendations of the 
Report. I want to acknowledge the considerate and sustained 
co-operation which the RAIC has received from organizations 
with which the RAIC was not always too well acquainted in 
the past. Indeed, organizations with which the RAIC was not 
inclined to be too friendly in the past. 


I am pleased to report that there has grown a much happier 
relationship between the RAIC and these many professional 
and business bodies. The teaming together of national organi- 
zations in the approach to the solution of the many problems 
involved in our living environment, has broadened and human- 
ized our collective outlook. Indeed, it has impressed upon us 
the fact that many organizations other than the RAIC have 
been for some time struggling with the problems of our living 
environment. 


It may be impolitic in a talk such as this to select for 
special mention specific organizations, but I wish to state that 
the RAIC has received splendid co-operation from such bodies 
as the Canadian Federation of Mayors and Municipalities, the 
Town Planning Institute of Canada, the Home Builders' Asso- 
caition, the Urban Development Institute, Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation, Provincial and Municipal Depart- 
ments, and the Federal Government. Indeed, some of these 
bodies have even pushed us a bit to get on with the work. 


In conclusion I want to summarize the situation as it exists 
today relative to the implementation of the 32 recommenda- 
tions. 


The RAIC believes that it has taken all reasonable measures 
in the past 15 months to initiate work on the sixteen recom- 
mendations directed at those agencies, both public and private, 
which have a primary interest in them. 


The RAIC is at present actively engaged in processing 
those recommendations on which it has been unable to com- 
plete effective action to date. However, action on these recom- 
mendations is continuing and will continue. No effective action 
has been possible on some six recommendations with the means 
and abilities at our disposal. 


Is the RAIC Report on the Design of the Residential En- 
vironment a living document? As an architect, reporting for 
architects. I say yes. One year and three months after publi- 
cation, and after constant communication with the people 
involved, I am convinced that the Report and its recommen- 
dations will continue to be an active influence in the design 
of the residential environment, and will steadily grow to be 
an integral part of the fabric of our communities. 


Much has been done; much remains to be done. It is my 
firm belief that this last year has proved that we can if we 
wish, progressively profit from the experience of the past, and 
effectively and comprehensively rebuild our cities, salvage our 
countryside, and ensure the well-being of our country. 
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TRANSIT IN RELATION TO COMMUNITY PLANNING 


P. A. S. Todd 


Canadian Transit. Association 


May I extend to you, and your Association, greetings and best 
wishes from the Canadian Transit Association who have 
honoured me with the privilege of representing them here this 
morning. 

Perhaps by way of introduction, a word on the Canadian 
Transit Association at this time would not be out of place. The 
Association headquarters is located in Toronto where it main- 
tains an office and employs a permanent staff at 1138 Bathurst 
Street. The object of the Association is to further the common 
interests of the urban transit industry. lt is separate and apart 
from the Canadian Motor Coach Operators Association which 
deals with the affairs of the interurban operators who operate 
buses from one municipality to another. The Canadian Transit 
Association members concern themselves with the operation of 
transportation services solely within the limits of the various 
municipalities from coast to coast. 


Since all members of your Association, like the members of 
the Canadian Transit Association, are dedicated to better living 
within our municipalities, it was felt that not only did our 
Associations have a common interest, but that the work of the 
individual members within their own communities must co- 
incide and dovetail with each other in much of its application. 
To this end it is the hope of our Association that we may be 
able to exchange delegates at our Annual Conventions and 
from time to time exchange speakers on problems of common 
interest. 


I have been asked to extend our appreciation to your Asso- 
ciation for making the services of your National Director avail- 
able to our Annual Meeting in Ste.-Adéle, Québec, last June. 
General Brennan gave us a very illuminating address outlining 
the services performed by your Association, and we can only 
hope that he reported back to you not too unfavourably on 
the conduct of our affairs. 


Let me say at the start of this paper that I am quite sure 
that I will not contribute too much that is new, or say what 
has not been said before at sometime or another. I do hope, 
however, to crystallize in your minds, in the short time avail- 
able to me on an occasion such as this, a few major or basic 
problems that confront the planner and equally confront the 
transit operator. It is my considered opinion that the one 
cannot and must not ignore the other. A solution that alleviates 
one situation but aggravates the problem of one's associate, is 
not an acceptable solution if we are to obtain better and more 
practical living conditions within our communities. The prob- 


lem that confronts us must not only be completely solved to 


our mutual satisfaction, but the solutions must be of a reason- 
ably enduring nature. It is my opinion, for what it is worth, 


that the public will readily accept leadership, and I have found 
the public to be most co-operative in any attempts at bettering 
their living conditions, but they are not amenable to experi- 
ments, frustration or confusion. 


Before touching on some of our more common problems, 
and perhaps past errors, let me bring our thinking on public 
transit within the urban areas on to common ground. I should 
like, if I may, to review the origin and progress of city trans- 
portation in order that we may better comprehend the problems 
of transit in relation to the problems of planning. 


Back in the horse and buggy days it became natural for 
some enterprising person to produce a publie buggy for the 
benefit of those who couldn't afford a horse and carriage. It 
was soon found that a pair of horses could draw a much larger 
carriage than the traditional buggy, hence the horse car or 
tram, as it was then called. From this it was a logical step to 
put the car on rails, and from there to replace the horsepower 
with electric power to produce the street cars as we knew them. 


In the latter part of the 19th century and up till the 1920’s, 
the operation of the electric street car was virtually a monopoly 
on the city streets to provide transportation for about 85% 
of the population. People tended to live and establish their 
business upon the street car routes as they had no other means 
of travel—merchants and the business community tended to 
conglomerate and flourish at the main intersection of the street 
car routes as that was the area through which most of the 
citizens had to pass for one reason or another. Public trans- 
portation, then, created downtown. The prosperity of down- 
town was a direct indicator of the prosperity of the community 
itself. It is so today—without a prosperous industrial and 
business climate, no community can sustain the high standards 
enjoyed today commensurate with reasonable taxation on 
residential property. 


In the prosperous twenties and the dirty thirties, the private 
automobile made its appearance in ever-increasing numbers, 
but always in the form of a vehicle of pleasure and recreation— 
it was not a challenge at that time as a form of transportation— 
it was not a challenge to city dwelling as indeed it is today. 
World War II occurred in 1939 and to a great extent the auto- 
mobile was pushed to one side while the nation got on with the 
all-important business of winning the war. 


By 1950, Canada, following the economie pattern of our 
great neighbour to the south, entered a decade of almost un- 
controlled inflation which has wrought many material changes 
in the way of life of every Canadian citizen. Let us make no 
mistake about it—Canadians today have one of the highest 
standards of living anywhere in the world. We must keep it 
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so. But this standard has brought its problems—many prob- 
lems which you know of as well as I do. In the transit indus- 
try, more and more people forsook public transportation for 
the private automobile or a “share the ride deal.” Wages have 
tripled. To meet rising costs (with fewer passengers) fares 
which had been maintained for thirty years were raised; this 
chased away some more passengers. As the number of autos 
increased, so the streets in the five o'clock rush hours became 
more jammed; the speed of the crawling bus became slower and 
the frustrated passengers switched to autos in increasing num- 
bers. Transit again had to cut the service and raised the fares 
to charge more for less of what the people didn't want. More 
and more people took to automobiles to be free, to be inde- 
pendent, to get away from it all. 


With their freedom of mobility the disgruntled passengers 
moved to suburbia to escape congestion, noise, taxes, and living 
on top of one another. The trouble has been that too many 
people had the same idea at about the same time, and new 
problems have arisen for both the planner and public transit. 
Transit has lost in many cases 50 to 6095 of its fare-paying 
passengers and has become, in some instances, a public charge 
on the community at the same time remaining a public necessity. 
For the planner the problems have risen to create a Shang-ri-la 
in Utopia (and at the same time provide the necessary real 
estate and freeways to enable the host of our citizens to travel 
in individual automobiles to and from downtown destinations) . 
Without such, the commuters' nerves would have become frayed 
and taut by fighting traffic jams going to and from work. 
With such have come the current problems of where to park the 
automobile, both at plant and downtown, without destroying 
both to provide paved parking lots. 


In this post-war transition in community life, the commun- 
ity planner was born—of necessity. Planners, generally, have 
undoubtedly done well and in nearly all cases have created, 
for the publie, the type of accommodation sought by newly 
acquired wealth and freedom. Certainly, as far as bedroom 
accommodation was concerned, they succeeded in what is known 
as “suburbia”. This produced a secondary problem, and that 
was the failure of existing roadways and streets to carry the 
population from homes to work in the original parts of the city 
from which the worker had fled to freedom after working hours. 


Now that the automobile population has reached the density 
in this country of perhaps one car for every four and a half 
persons, and with a goal of two cars for every family, it has 
become apparent that existing streets and roadways are simply 
not adequate to move this number of vehicles with their un- 
economical load of one and one-half persons to every car. 


To handle this situation, in order that the suburbanites 
might reach factory and offices in some reasonable length of 
time, a vast number of buildings and dwellings have been torn 
down, and an enormous amount of real estate has been con- 
verted into non-tax yielding expressways, freeways and widened 
streets to facilitate the movements of each individual and his 
car. 
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This improvement, as it was then considered to be, by its 
very nature immediately attracted more users, until almost by 
the time of its completion, expanded facilities again became 
imperative. To keep this number of vehicles in constant move- 
ment, and to prevent accidents, restricted access freeways were 
the next step. 


As a result of all this it now appears that these facilities 
have the capacity to bring into the commercial and industrial 
core of the city more vehicles than there is physical room to 
store while their occupants are engaged at work. "This leads 
to further dismantling of buildings in the area to provide park- 
ing spaces for the idle cars until, eventually, this could lead to 
downtown being nothing more than a paved parking lot to 
which no one would wish to drive, through lack of purpose. 


Today planners speak of rehabilitating the blighted down- 
town areas. It is interesting to note that in all cases in which 
plans have been developed for the rehabilitation of the central 
core, it has been found that unless the assumption is made that 
a substantial portion of the people expecting to visit downtown 
would take advantage of public transportation to get there, it 
is not possible to develop an economical practical and feasible 
plan of rehabilitation. It is impossible to maintain the con- 
centration of activity that is mandatory for its survival, and 
at the same time have enough room to provide access arteries, 
storage and service facilities for the private automobile used, 
heretofore, to get there. 


I believe you would find it profitable if you were to read 
an article by Gilbert Burch which appeared in the May issue 
of “Fortune Magazine" this year, entitled—‘How to Unchoke 
Our Cities." 


This all too familiar story in the large metropolitan areas 
has stirred authoritative interest in the need for, and the 
restoration of public transportation systems to carry the main 
rush hour movement of workers to and from their place of 
employment. When transit tries to face up to its responsibilities 
to alleviate these conditions by popular demand, let us see the 
effect that some of the earlier planning has on a modern transit 
system today. 


First, the so-called green belt areas. To reach fresh air, 
peace and quiet, green lawns and shady trees, the planner 
created a housing development of some six or seven hundred 
houses well out from the rest of the community, leaving a green 
belt of perhaps a mile or a mile-and-a-half between them in 
which there is to be no building at all. When the transit 
attempts to provide this community with a ten-minute bus 
service it means that six times to the hour a bus has to travel 
this mile-and-a-half and pick up no fares. This is 9 miles to 
the hour in each direction—going and coming—a matter of 18 
miles being repeated for 20 hours of service in the day, which 
soon runs up a figure of 130,000 miles a year at a cost of over 
50c a mile to traverse idle, wasted miles to pick up no one. 
Riders living in the community then fail to see why they should 
pay a greater fare than the people in the city where every block 


produces a fare paying passenger. The fresh air living the 
commuter sought to attain no longer is as free as he would 
like it to be. 


When the bus does reach suburbia it finds that the general 
layout conforms to the usual pattern of about 14 mile squares, 
but when the transit man tries to send the bus down the centre 
of one of these areas to provide the acceptable one-quarter 
mile walking distance from either side, he finds the planner 
has laid the area out in what is vulgarly known as a “can of 
worms pattern," meaning no straight streets, mostly curved 
crescents, and no streets that go anywhere to allow through 
traffic which would create noise or danger to children. The 
bus has to completely circumvent the area by travelling around 
its fringe. This displeases those who have to take the tour at a 
much added cost in mileage and time while the rest of the 
people continue to use their cars because of the inconvenient 
location of the bus service aud the distances they have to walk 
through the winding streets to the nearest bus stop. 


Expressways and Freeways also to a large extent operate 
against public transit. Either they circumvent the places where 
the bus riders live, or due to limited access neither the bus nor 
its intending pedestrian passenger can get on the Freeway, or 
stop the bus if they did so. "This, regardless of the fact that 
said pedestrian has assumed his full share of the Freeway cost, 
even though he will not be able to use it. In self defence he 
must buy a car to use the Freeway, and add to the confusion. 


By this simple illustration I do hope that the point has 
been made. The community planner and the urban operator 
within the same community has so much at stake, so much in 
common, to my mind it is imperative that they should eat, 
sleep and plan together. Each can contribute so much to the 
other. Only by so doing can major mistakes by either party 
be avoided, only by joint planning can the community at large 
be served to the best interests of all concerned. 


Let me assure you that difficult as the post war era has 
been for public transportation systems, the day of their demise 
is not yet in sight, even though in the smaller communities 
that day may still be eagerly sought after. On the contrary, 
I say without hesitation, the community pattern as amended to 
meet tomorrow's living will bring an ever increasing demand 
for efficient, acceptable publie transportation. The automobile 


as à way of life is here to stay. The automobile, or its futur- 
istic counterpart, contributes much to the very freedoms we 
so ardently seek. Originally designed and created for pleasure, 
we must not allow its uncontrolled progress to stifle the very 
society we have fought to create. Control is a matter of plan- 
ning, and we must plan to control the motor car's insatiable 
appetite for space and paved real estate on ground so needed 
to support our ever expanding population. 


Transportation is a basic need. When it ceases to grow, 
the city ceases to grow. When people can no longer move into 
or out of the heart of a city, the city must move out to them. 
When the central core weakens, the city weakens and all come 
to a standstill. The core of a city could be abandoned of 
course, but without a central business district a city will die. 
The central area of a city must be kept prosperous and exciting, 
and growing if the rest of the region is to prosper and grow. 
It can only be kept so by keeping it open and accessible. It 
can only be kept accessible by means of mass transportation 
acceptable to those whose work or business lies within its 
confines. 


Let me conclude by saying that all of you who are engaged 
in community planning, as well as those of us who are in the 
transportation business are serving the public in our chosen 
fields. It is our very real feeling that we can serve the public 
even better if we could work together more closely in the future 
than we have done in the past. So much of your forward 
thinking and planning has a material effect on transportation's 
future. So many things that transportation does today will 
affect your plans for things to come. Within our own com- 
munities I am sure it would be more profitable if the Planning 
Commissioner and the Transit Researcher were to work in daily 
contact with one another. On the Association level, I would 
ask your directors to consider ways and means whereby our two 
Associations are made familiar with each other's current prob- 
lems or projects under discussion, and that some form of liaison 
be established between us at our Annual Meetings even if no 
more than through an interchange of silent observers. "There 
is so much to be done in the immediate future affecting both 
your profession and mine, that I can say with sincerity on 
behalf of the Canadian Transit Association that we seek your 
fellowship and co-operation in planning for better ways of living 
in the communities of a better Canada—tomorrow. 
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LAND USE — PUBLIC INTERERT vs PRIVATE RIGHTS 


Victor deB. Oland 
Vice-President, Oland and. Son Ltd., Halifax 


I am not here as an expert on planning but as a businessman 
and to explain, as a businessman, what my feelings are regard- 
ing publie or private ownership of land—in this case, redevel- 
opment primarily. 


My own interest, and it is one which I have had for a good 
many years, is in slum clearance. I can remember when we 
bought the Keith plant in Halifax back in the thirties, that 
we purchased about twenty dilapidated buildings in the vicinity 
of the plant, tore them down and grew the first grass seen on 
Water Street for a good many years. Instead of a word of 
appreciation from the Mayor at the time, we were criticized 
by him because by tearing down these buildings we were 
reducing the revenue of the city. 


At that time my father headed a group of Halifax citizens 
who banded together to try to eliminate slums in Halifax, and 
were prepared to finance a slum clearance project that was 
self-liquidating at the end of fifty years, at which time the 
land concerned would be returned to the city and which would 
have provided adequate housing, in place of the slums, at a 
cost to the tenant of $18.00 a month. The return to the citizens 
who would have financed this venture would have been 4%. 
This radical, socialistic scheme was turned down by the City 
Council and in fact the same Mayor who criticized us for 
decreasing the revenue of the city, turned over the Chair to 
his deputy so that he could denounce the scheme from the floor 
personally! 


That was twenty-five years ago and since that time, thank 
Heaven, we have gone a long way. As you can see, in Halifax 
we have in the last few years been eliminating some of the 
worst of the slums, and we have very ambitious plans to 
eliminate them all within a very short period of time. This 
we are forced to do by public ownership of the land. That 
appears to be the only way a job can be accomplished. I 
would prefer to see it done by private enterprise but, unfor- 
tunately, there are not enough inducements in slum clearance 
and subsidized housing to make the appeal attractive to the 
businessman. There seems to be some feeling that nobody 
should take money out of ventures of this type, and while I 
do not agree, I must go along with the public ownership, for 
humanitarian reasons, if no other. 


Charles Vaughan, the former Mayor of Halifax, who has 
been in the forefront of slum clearance, has stated that we have 
had subsidized housing in Halifax for years, but it is the land- 
lords who have been subsidized and not the tenants! This 
unfortunately is too true, and fantastic profits have been made 
off the misery of the exploited, and the city is finding it 
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extremely difficult to pry loose the grasping fingers of the slum 
landlords from their abominable buildings. 


However, a way will be found, and as more subsidized 
housing comes along we hope the problems will be overcome. 
The slum landlords deserve no sympathy and if slum clearance 
must be done by expropriation with public money, then so be it! 


Central Redevelopment 


We have another problem, however, which is not as easily 
overcome, and I am referring now to the redevelopment of the 
centre of the city that has been proposed in the last few months 
and which could make Halifax one of the most beautiful cities 
in North America; but the trouble is, it has been suggested that 
the city centre should be owned by the city and leased for 
commercial purposes. Added to this very startling proposal is 
the suggestion that the payment made should be on the assessed 
value, plus fifteen percent, which would approximate the 
assumed resale value. I believe any suggestion of paying this 
price is unfair and confiscatory, and I would point to the 
property that we own in this area as an example. 


I mentioned earlier that we bought and tore down about 
twenty slum buildings around the Keith plant and put in the 
first grass seen for many a year on Waier Street. Since the 
war we have torn down about another ten buildings in the block 
and have provided a certain amount of public parking. We 
have spent considerably more money in maintenance of these 
grounds than would ever be justified if we had not planned 
to continue ownership. We feel we must have the vacant 
land for purpose of further expansion, and when you consider 
that in the fifteen years since the war we have practically 
tripled our building area, the necessity for extra land is obvious. 


Our taxes are high as are all business taxes in Halifax, and 
it is extremely difficult to convince the authorities that this is 
one of the reasons why more industries do not locate here. 
Paying, as we do, twice as much in taxes as is the average 
across Canada, you can imagine our chagrin if we are compelled 
to sell at a confiscatory price. The damage that this type of 
expropriation could do to the confidence of the businessmen 
in the area would be such that a great deal of harm would 
result, and a drastic loss in taxes would result to the city as well. 


Listen to what two other people have to say about planning: 
“The statesman who should attempt to direct private people 
in what manner they ought to employ their capitals, would 
not only load himself with a most unnecessary attention, 
but assume an authority which could be safely trusted to 
no council and senate whatever, and which would nowhere 


be so dangerous as in the hands of à man who had folly 
and presumption enough to fancy himself fit to exercise it." 
(Adam Smith, WEALTH or Nations, 1776) 


“The doctrine of regulation and legislation by ‘master minds’, 
in whose judgment and will all the people may gladly and 
quietly acquiesce, has been too glaringly apparent in Wash- 
ington during these last ten years. Were it possible to find 
master minds so unselfish, so willing to decide unhesitat- 
ingly against their own personal interests or private pre- 
judiees, men almost God-like in their ability to hold the 
scales of justice with an even hand, such a government 
might be to the interest of the country, but there are none 
such on our political horizon, and we cannot expect a com- 
plete reversal of all the teachings of history." 


(Franklin. D. Roosevelt—radio address, March 2, 1930) 


I do not entirely go along with these views, as every business 
must plan its future and so must every community, but the 
criticism that is voiced about planning is not of planning per se, 
but of planning to do things with somebody else's money and, 
therefore, of course, smacks very strongly of socialism. Why 
the socialists in their colossal conceit think that they can do 
better than anybody else, I cannot understand, particularly 
since the things that they want to do are never done with their 
own resources but with somebody else's. Nobody can spend 
anybody else's money as well as the person to whom it belongs, 
and should the owner of this money use it improperly and 


sustain a loss, he at least has the quick means of remedying the 
situation, which is not true of the wide-eyed visionary who, 
having the authority, has not the responsibility. 


We have seen plans that have wiped out the downtown 
section of Halifax. This may be possible, providing the owners 
of the land are adequately compensated; but what is adequate 
compensation? In my opinion, adequate compensation is the 
total cost of replacing the business enterprise in at least as 
favorable a locality. It may well be that in some areas the 
property owner might still want to retain his land and may 
be able to do so, since his land might be in a place where it 
does not affect the over all picture. Should this be the case, 
I believe it only fair that the property owner pay for the 
additional value of his property resulting from redevelopment. 


It should not be a difficult thing to give all property owners 
adequate compensation for their property. As a result of high 
taxation the city centre has been allowed to deteriorate to a 
drastic degree. Unfortunately the land is very much under- 
valued and assessed usually according to the type of building 
on it. In a "Halifax 1980" report we recommend that land 
should be assessed at the value of the land itself with at least 
a three-storey building on top of it. I also believe that, having 
established a value for the land, the assessment on buildings 
should be on a square foot or cubic foot basis, irrespective of 
the cost of the building erected. This would tend to reward 
the builder of a first class building and, therefore, encourage 
better edifices in the city. 


A FEW OBSERVATIONS 


A. E. K. Bunnell 
Consultant, Ontario Department of Municipal Affairs 


Mr. Mayor, Mr. President, fellow members of the Association 
and guests: 

Firstly, I desire to compliment the Directors, the Programme 
Committee and the National Director on the timeliness of 
“Regional Planning" as the theme of this conference. 

Secondly, I have no thought or desire to go over ground 
already so adequately covered by earlier participants in this 
conference but, based on my experience as a consultant with 
various branches of government over a considerable period of 
years and as a long-time member of the Association, I will 
confine myself to a few observations which have particular 
application to the planning concept. 

In a material sense this century has seen great changes in 
the field of communication and transportation and, in a general 


sense, much has happened to remold our thoughts as to the 
essential needs of society. Physical planning, which is what 
has been discussed almost exclusively at this conference, while 
initially founded on a local municipal base, is now recognized 
as regional, provincial and national in character. 


However, planning without action is at best but an academic 
exercise. Unless founded on investigaüon and research, it is 
worse than no planning at all. Consequently, the making of 
plans is essentially the responsibility of professional researchers, 
geographers, economists, sociologists, architects and planners. 
It follows then that to the extent that the plans are deemed 
to be good and in the public interest, they must be sold to the 
general publie and politicians alike. 
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This latter, in my view, is the chief function of an organi- 
zation such as this; its success requires the use of all avenues 
of publicity known to man, not the least of which is a bountiful 
supply of printer's ink, that the general public and political 
leaders shall understand what you want to accomplish. 


Wherever, and whenever, it is recommended that basic laws, 
local or county boundaries be changed, new forms of govern- 
ment devised or consolidation of functions effected, it is para- 
mount to remember that this can be done only through the 
elected representatives of the people; therefore, as Mayor Daly 
of Chieago well said to a conference of city planners in 1957: 


“Let the political leaders know what you want to accomplish. 
Ask for their suggestions. Keep them up to date on what 
you propose to do. They will support more progressive pro- 
grammes than you imagine they will", 


So I say, with all earnestness and sincerity, when you believe 
you have a plan worth fighting for, push, push, push, hammer, 
hammer, hammer, with all your might and main. 


I note in the October 14th issue of the SATURDAY EVENING 
Post now on the news stands that Jane Jacobs, an Associate 
Editor of ARCHITECTURAL Forum has taken an atomic and 
provocative blast at the city planners, calculated to knock them 
off their feet and destroy their ego as God’s gift to the new 
world. If the planners have any red blood in their veins, and 
I know many who have, they will reply in no uncertain terms. 
Even so, I have a hunch that they will come off second best. 


We plan to revitalize, but not necessarily change, the so- 
called worn out and dilapidated areas, to correct past mistakes, 
to avoid new ones and initiate programmes for the needs of a 
changing world; consequently, planning in many of these phases 
will require a goodly supply of dollars. 


To me, the demands now being made on all levels of govern- 
ment, without regard to where the money comes from, are 
creating an appalling situation which, if we are not to go 
bankrupt, must be grappled with—and that right soon. Over 
the last sixty years at least, there has been enquiry after enquiry 
by professionals from which much sound thinking has emulated; 
however, in the final analysis, but few of the politicians have 
paid more than lip service thereto and the reports with few 
exceptions have been consigned to deep, dark pigeon holes 
from which they are never extracted except to make way for 
others, which in their turn become obsolete and pointless. 


To my mind, if the collective needs of the nation are to be 
met, the politicians at all three levels of government must dele- 
gate a small number of their leaders to sit as a continuing 
committee and, with their administrative officers, stake out 
essential needs. It is only if this is done that equitable and 
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wise decisions will be made as to what has to be done and from 
what type of taxpayer money, where necessary, is to be raised, 
in what proportions, and when. The question is: Are we in the 
mass sufficiently intelligent, far-sighted and courageous to initi- 
ate such a programme and put it into action? Each succeeding 
year will bring new problems and new demands for money—this 
latter, a truism which politicians are loathe to accept. Con- 
sequently, if borrowing is to be resorted to, it should be prefer- 
ably for no longer than five year periods and then only for 
relatively large revenue-producing undertakings, wars and un- 
foreseen emergencies. 


However, let us not be down-hearted, for in respect of 
Regional Planning there are many signs of willingness from the 
three levels of government to participate on a partnership basis 
in the location and financing of new highways, public housing 
projects, facilities for education, in urban redevelopment pro- 
jects, and in other ways involving large capital expenditures. 
Further, the “sacred cows" of special interest, both public and 
private, are slowly disappearing. 


And, in respect of the kind of planning which we have 
talked about, I subscribe to a statement by one of my friends, 
Tracy Augur, a noted American planner, at a conference of the 
American Society of Planning Officials in San Francisco some 
21 years ago when he said: 


“The American people have heretofore been unwilling to 
assign te government the role of really governing the pro- 
cesses of urban growth. So we are where we are. And here 
we shall remain until we are willing to reverse our thinking 
and give to government, not private initiative, the power to 
determine how cities shall develop. It is essentially a public 
responsibility to say where cities shall be located, how big 
they shall be, what form they shall take, and what the basic 
plan of development shall be. Only within such a frame- 
work can private enterprise properly carry on the planning 
and construction of private buildings and development that 
contribute to a sound urban structure". 


A statement which for all practical purposes is as applicable 
today as it was then, so long as we do not pursue this concept 
to the point where, as Jane Jacobs in essence says, all pleasure 
and zest for life in the cities, towns, villages and rural areas of 
the nation have been subordinated to the planners’ desire for 
standardization. 


In conclusion, as Mrs. van Ginkel said yesterday, our kind 
of planning concerns people; what we and the planners should 
be striving for is not change for change’s sake, but a better 
world for people to live and work in. This, that we may fulfill 
our role as members of the Community Planning Association 
of Canada. 


news 


HONORARY MEMBERSHIPS 


highlight of the National Planning Con-‏ ھ 
ference was the announcement of the awards‏ 
of Honorary Life Memberships in CPAC to‏ 
three persons who have made outstanding‏ 
contributions to community planning in‏ 
Canada.‏ 


Robert T. Donald, MBE, QC, FCIS: is a native 
of Prince Edward Island and received his 
education at Prince of Wales College and 
Dalhousie University. He practiced law in 
Halifax for 12 years and, during the War, 
he served with the Department of Munitions 
and Supply in Ottawa. 

In 1949, Mr. Donald joined the Brazilian 
Traction, Light and Power Company Limit- 
ed in Toronto and he is now the Secretary 
of that Company. Mr. Donald has been very 
active with the Toronto Welfare Council 
and its successor, the Social Planning Coun- 
cil of Metropolitan Toronto. He is presently 
the President and Chairman of the Council, 
and is on the Board of Trustees of the 
United Community Fund of Greater Tor- 
onto. 

Mr. Donald has served CPAC at the na- 
tional level and with two Divisions. He was 
Chairman of the Nova Scotia Division of 
CPAC for two years. After moving to Tor- 
onto, he became a National Councillor and, 
for several years, was an extremely capable 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. He 
has also served on the Ontario Division 
Executive. 


George B. Langford, B.Sc., Ph.D.: is the head 
of the Department of Geological Science and 
the Director of the Great Lakes Institute at 
the University of Toronto. A graduate of 
the Universities of Toronto and Cornell, he 
has also been consultant to the Ontario 
Securities Commission, and a president of 
the Ontario Association of Professional En- 
gineers. 

From 1944-6, Dr. Langford was the Deputy 
Minister of the Ontario Department of 
Planning and Development. He helped to 
develop the Blind River uranium field and 
plan its housing and plant layout. 

Dr. Langford was the first Chairman of the 
North York Planning Board, and held this 
position for seven years. He has been an 
adviser on planning studies at the University 
of Toronto. 

Dr. Langford has been a valued member of 
both the National Council of CPAC and the 


Ontario Division Executive. 


Major W. E. Tibbs: has had a long association 
with planning in Canada. He was a member 
of the Halifax Relief Commission which was 
set up in 1917 to cope with the devastation 
caused by the Halifax Explosion, and he 
continued to serve with the Commission 
during its 30 years of existence. 

The people of Halifax are indebted to the 
wisdom and foresight of Major Tibbs and 
the Halifax Relief Commission. After pro- 
viding temporary shelter for the disaster 
victims, the Commission cleared part of 
the devastated area and created Hydrostone, 
a community of about 500 homes, which 
still serves as an example of sound, attrac- 
tive planning. 

Major Tibbs was a charter member of 
CPAC and much of the citizen participation 
in planning in the Maritime Provinces today 
can be attributed to his vision and enthusi- 
asm. He succeeded in bringing together a 
group of young people to form the Nova 
Scotia Division of CPAC and, for a decade, 
he was the moving spirit behind this group. 
He encouraged the small group of people 
who laid the ground work for various civic 
improvements within the City of Halifax, 
including the slum clearance programme, 
the overhead passes and the Armdale round- 
about. He was one of the early advocates 
of metropolitan planning for the Halifax- 
Dartmouth area and stressed the importance 
of building a strong Provincial Planning 
Department. 


ALBERTA PLANNING NEWS 

The Edmonton District Branch of CPAC 
has started the Fall activities with a pro- 
gramme of regular meetings on pertinent 


Some conference delegates 
during the tour of the Royal 
Canadian Navy Dockyards 
in Halifax. (Photo courtesy 
R. E. Hodgdon) 


questions relative to planning in Edmonton. 

Since 1955, the Provincial Planning Ad- 
visory Board of Alberta has sponsored a 
yearly Planning Conference. The attendance 
at the first Conference was limited to cer- 
tain staff members of the various planning 
offices in the Province. In 1956 other people 
vitally interested in planning affairs were 
included and this has continued until last 
year, 130 persons attended the Conference. 

The topics for discussion are quite broad 
and everyone is encouraged to participate 
in the discussions. A considerable amount of 
sound information in regard to planning is 
being disseminated to a sizeable number of 
people who are concerned with planning 
matters. It is hoped that in future, the 
CPAC may play a more active part in 
these Conferences. This year’s Conference 
is being held in mid-November. 

Recently the Edmonton Chamber of Com- 
merce sponsored a full day Seminar on the 
New Zoning By-law for the City of Edmon- 
ton. Over 100 attended including a number 
of members of CPAC. 

Too often the job of acquainting the lay- 
men with the “facts of life” of planning is 
left entirely to the CPAC and it is encour- 
aging to find in Alberta, that other bodies 
find the cause worthy of support. 

James B. Gee 


THE LAST TRAP 


Delegates to the Conference will recall that 
raffle tickets were sold by the Halifax Board 
of Trade on the painting The Last Trap by 
Jack Gray. The Board of Trade has informed 
us that this painting was won by Mr. A. D. 
MacLean of Willowdale, Ontario. 


book reviews 


URBAN GOVERNMENT—A Reader in Ad- 
ministration and Politics. 


Edited by E. C. Banfield. Published by The 
Free Press of Glencoe Inc., 640 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, U.S.A. $7.50. 


A casual glance at the title page and the 
preface provide the boundary lines for this 
activating source of material on a crucial 
but rather neglected topic. Professor Ban- 
field, a member of the Joint Centre for Ur- 
ban Studies of M.I.T. and Harvard (Why 
do we in Canada not have university courses 
in urban government, or centres for urban 
studies?) states “this book focuses on the 
processes rather than on the techniques of 
government.” 


This collection of writings from the learn- 
ed journals, special studies and previously 
unpublished work should command our at- 
tention if for no other reason than because 
of the names of the authors—Luther Gulick, 
Jane Addams, Don K. Price, Martin Mayer- 
son, to take only a random sample. While 
all the material has some relevance for the 
Canadian scene, Section II “Urban Govern- 
ment in the Federal System” is particularly 
pertinent for us, considering the reshaping 
of city to metropolitan government which 
has become the only quasi-original develop- 
ment in Canadian local government in the 
past hundred years. 


The editor provides, before each of the 
seven sections in the book, his own com- 
ment and partial summary of the articles 
which follow. This practice, popular in col- 
lections of readings is, I would suggest, an 
error. If the book is to be used in either of 
the three ways suggested—supplement to a 
text, instead of a text or as a basis for 
discussion—the introductory note most often 
has the effect of providing a short-cut to 
original thought by the student in that it 
does some of his thinking for him. Dr. D. C. 
Rowat in a stimulating preface to his re- 
cently published Basic Issues in Public Ad- 
ministration puts this matter firmly and 
sharply in focus. 


The material which Professor Banfield 
has collected varies both in quality and 
intensity. There is writing ‘popular’ in con- 
tent and foremat, such as John Martin’s 
The Town that Tried ‘Good Government’ 
at page 76, a rather breezy and quaint tale 
of administrative sloth and salvation in 
Peoria, Illinois, complete with such models 
of English construction as “Course he didn’t 
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mind his friends makin’ some of it.” The 
bulk of the articles, happily, are substan- 
tial, serious and thought-provoking addi- 
tions to a fund of knowledge which de- 
mands from the reader an awareness of 
problems and the ability to adapt ideas 
from one locale to another. 


Luther Gulick’s Needed: A New Layer of 
Local Self-Government at page 89, puts the 
problem which we must face and suggests 
solutions in the revitalizing of the county 
form of government. More than this he 
boldly states what must be realized in that 
“. . . the tests for ideal self-government in 
a large population which is widespread geo- 
graphically, but knit together in a new 
structural web of economic, social, and com- 
municational existence, must be radically 
different from the tests for small-scale 
democracy.” This is essentially the defect 
in all the schemes for metropolitan re-or- 
ganization, or more correctly, organization 
put forward or implemented in Canada. We 
have been willing to tinker with the existing 
machinery, but a major overhaul is not to 
be attempted. 


In these days of nuclear fall-out the con- 
tribution of Frank P. Zeidler, The Metro- 
politan Area in the Nuclear Age page 98, 
makes for sober consideration. The sharp eye 
of Martin Grodzins in Why Decentralization 
By Order Won’t Work at page 122, states a 
proposition which is equally valid for the 
Canadian federal scheme (the British North 
America Act notwithstanding) when he 
states we must “. . . make [state govern- 
ments] more effective innovators and even 
stronger partners in a governmental system 
of shared responsibilities,” 


The anachronistic piece by Andrew D. 
White, Municipal Affairs Are Not Political 
page 213, first appeared in 1890. White’s 
endorsation of Gneist, the 19th century 
Prussian born theorist on local government 
whose concept of democracy was so alien 
to the basic American ideal, gives one heart 
in that it illustrates that fuzzy thought is 
not solely a prerogative of the 20th century. 


One defect of the book is that the source 
of material is wholly American in content 
and terms of reference. Surely from some of 
the writings of W. A. Robson or L. P. Green 
on problems affecting urban centres in Eng- 
land, ideas and illustrations of what “does 
happen in urban government” could have 
been taken to introduce the universality of 
problems in this area of political science. 


This is a minor criticism of an excellent 
source book in an area of study of which 
Canadian students in diverse disciplines, be 
they planners, administrators or sociologists 
must be made aware. For the general reader 
it will provide a basis for a more acute 
analysis of the platitudinous statements 
which come at us from senior elected and 
appointed men as to where the root of the 
‘problem’ is. 

Lionel D. Feldman, 

Carleton University 


CANADIAN SOCIETY—Sociological 
Perspectives 


Edited by Bernard R. Blishen, Frank E. 
Jones, Kaspar D. Naegele and John Porter. 
Published by The Free Press of Glencoe, 
Inc., 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, USA. 
$7.50. 


This book has been compiled because the 
editors recognized that “Canada is one of 
the most underexamined of contemporary 
complex societies”. They have assembled a 
selection of research articles by social scien- 
tists on some aspects of Canadian society. 
It is a good example of the increasing ten- 
dency to produce collections or articles on 
selected topics within a specific field in the 
social sciences. The individual writers are 
well-established scholars and, as the book 
comprises thirty-six articles by at least as 
many different authors, the reader expects 
high quality; his expectations are fulfilled. 


It is the first comprehensive work on 
Canadian society, and it has been divided 
into nine Parts, each of about four articles. 
These Parts are: Population, Kinship, Work, 
Authority and Political Behaviour, Religion, 
Social Stratification, Cultural Variations, 
Deviance. In this way the major fields of 
interest are covered but, although the 
articles are good, they cannot cover the 
whole field. To take one example, the part 
on Cultural Variations consists of three 
articles—St. Justin: A Case Study in Rural 
French-Canadian Social Organization, French 
and English Canadian Contacts and Insti- 
tutional Change, and Relations Between 
Whites and Indians. He may be relieved to 
find suggestions for further reading at the 
end of the part, but he may also be dis- 
appointed that this bibliography comprises 
only five titles. Surely these do not exhaust 
the topic. Further references would have 
been more satisfying, and would have added 
greatly to the value of the book. 
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It has been said that it is almost an 
occupational disease of anthropologists to 
yearn for África and Asia as fields of study. 
But Canada has as much to offer within 
its own boundaries, and there ought to be 
vast sources of work on the variations 
within Canadian society. Several of these 
variations are included here. There are con- 
siderations of Doukhobor childhood and 
family life, marriage and family life among 
Hungarians in Canada, and patterns of 
Indian family life, as well as articles on 
married women workers, and on family and 
socialization in an upper class community. 
But the reader is left to wonder why, for 
example, there is little mention of the Eski- 
mo, except for an article on the Part entitled 
Deviance! 

However, the question of Canada’s status, 
not merely as a society (or several com- 
ponent societies?}-but as a nation must be 
faced. Naegele bravely poses the question 


in his introduction, Canadian Society: Some 
Reflections. Unfortunately he then moves 
tangentally after Max Weber into an analy- 
sis of society. The nearest Naegele ap- 
proaches to answering this problem is to 
suggest that a nation may be recognized 
by "principles of coherence". He also says 
that “social cohesion in any society is 
brought about through the interdependence 
of the many smaller groups which it em- 
braces". Certainly, this is a useful basis for 
analysing Canadian society, but does it not 
tend to confuse the concepts of state and 
society? Is not Canadian nationalism too 
important an issue to be omitted completely? 


After reading this book, one is better 
equipped to approach the problem of 
whether there is a distinct Canadian nation, 
Canadian culture, or even Canadian society. 
Nevertheless, because of the nature of the 
book (a collection of articles with intro- 
ductions to each group), there is a lack of 


planning vacancies 


PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 

Planning Officers II 

Town Planning Branch, 

Department of Municipal Affairs, Edmonton 
Duties: Responsible for all planning work in 
an area of the Province, carrying out or 
supervising all the necessary surveys, studies, 
inspections, etc. Prepare and advise on the 
implementation of all town, rural and re- 
gional plans and detailed schemes within 
them. 

Qualifications: Degree in Planning, or De- 
gree in Architecture, Engineering, Eco- 
nomics or Sociology with some post-graduate 
training in planning. 

Salary: Grade starting at $6,240 rising by 
three annual increments of $300 to $7,140 
and thence by $360 to $7,860. Entrance 
into scale depends upon qualifications and 
experience, but will not be higher than 
$6,840. Full pension plan, sick leave and 
vacation with full pay. 

For full details and application forms, apply 
immediately to the Personnel Administra- 
tion Office, 404 Legislative Building, Ed- 
monton, Alberta. 


DEPT. OF INDUSTRY & COMMERCE, 
PROVINCE OF MANITOBA 

Associate Planner 

To undertake responsible technical planning 
work with small communities in Manitoba 
involving preparation of general develop- 
ment plans, zoning schemes, subdivision 
plans and frequent attendance at out-of- 


town meetings as a representative of the 
government planning service. 

The Associate Planner must have a Univer- 
sity Degree and preferably postgraduate 
work in town planning and extensive experi- 
ence in technical planning and liaison work. 
Salary: $6,240-$8,040 per annum. 

Full Civil Service benefits including three 
weeks’ annual vacation, liberal sick leave, 
and life insurance privileges. 

Apply to: Manitoba Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Room 332, Legislative Buildings, 
Winnipeg 1, Manitoba. l 


METROPOLITAN CORPORATION OF 
GREATER WINNIPEG 

Assistant Planner l—Design 

Salary Range: $5,040-$5,820 per annum. 
Qualifications: Undergraduate degree m 
Architecture or the equivalent, and eligible 
for Associate Membership of the Town 
Planning Institute of Canada. Some design 
experience in a planning office desirable but 
not essential. 

Function: To prepare civic design studies in 
connection with urban renewal work and to 
illustrate the intent of development control 
regulations. Experience with the preparation 
of presentation drawings and models essen- 
tial. 


Assistant Planner I—Planning Research 
Salary Range: $5,040-$5,820 per annum. 
Qualifications: Undergraduate degree in Ar- 
chitecture, Civil Engineering, Economics, or 
other related fields or the equivalent. Must 


"whole-ness". It is very obviously a collec- 
tion of articles rather than a continuous 
treatise. There is no real end. The articles 
are fascinating, stimulating and of a high 
scholastic quality, but they are short and 
there are many questions raised but un- 
answered. 


Perhaps that is why this book is valuable. 
It is a great advance to raise the questions, 
particularly if they are the right questions. 
This book shows that our discoveries are 
just beginning, but in the words of Naegele, 
"the discovery of Canadian society . . 
will . . . have to be the burden and promise 
of Canadian sociologists”. Therefore, Cana- 
DIAN SOCIETY, because it is stimulating, 
instructive, and the first survey of its kind 
for Canada, should be one of the first books 
on the shelf of every Canadian social 
scientist. 

Richard A. Chapman, 
Carleton University 


be eligible for Associate Membership of the 
Town Planning Institute of Canada. 
Function: To assist Senior Planner, Planning 
Research Branch, and to supervise the work- 
ing of the Branch in his absence. 


Assistant Planner lI—Development Plan 
Branch 

Salary Range: $6,000-$6,840 per annum. 
Qualifications: Undergraduate degree in Ar- 
chitecture, Civil Engineering, Economics, or 
other related fields or the equivalent, and 
at least 2 years’ experience in a responsible 
planning position. Must be an Associate 
Member of the Town Planning Institute of 
Canada or eligible for membership. 
Function: To assist in the preparation of a 
Master Plan for the Metropolitan Area of 
Greater Winnipeg. The establishing of this 
Master Plan will include the setting up of 
development controls designed to implement 
the plan. 

All applicants must specify which position 
is being applied for and the applications 
should be forwarded to Personnel Depart- 
ment, Metropolitan Corporation of Greater 
Winnipeg, 10 Fort Street, Winnipeg 1, Man. 


POSITION WANTED 


Young Dutch sociologist, 28, B.A., M.A., 
and planning course seeks a job in Canada. 
Has studied at a Canadian university and 
has worked in a Canadian planning office. 
Please contact: J. E. Reinders, Kerkstraat 
II, Kommerzijl-Gr., Netherlands. 
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COMMUNITY PLANNING REVIEW—INDEX TO VOLUMES X AND XI 
During 1960 two double issues, Numbers 1 and 2 combined, and Numbers 3 and 4 combined were published. Quarterly publication 


resumed in 1961. 
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